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Albion  W.   Small 

This  paper  will  sketch  the  argument  in  support  of  the  following  propositions: 

1.  Every  ethical  system  with  a  concrete  content  virtually  presupposes  a  sociology. 

2.  There  can  be  no  generally  recognized  ethical  standards  until  we  have  a  gen- 
erally accepted  sociology. 

I.    THE  DEMAND  FOR  A  UNIFIED  VIEW  OF  LIFE 

Modern  men  are  puzzled  and  perplexed  and  baffled  by  the  incidents  of  their  own 
activities.  Political  and  industrial  facts  are  the  best  illustrations,  but  in  using  them 
we  must  insist  that  they  are  illustrative  merely.  They  are  not  the  whole  or  the  most 
of  life.  The  production  of  wealth  in  prodigious  quantities,  the  machine-like  integra- 
tion of  the  industries,  the  syndicated  control  of  capital  and  the  syndicated  organization 
of  labor,  the  consensus  of  interests  in  production  and  the  collision  of  interests  in 
distribution,  the  widening  chasm  between  luxury  and  poverty,  the  security  of  the 
economically  strong  and  the  insecurity  of  the  economically  weak,  the  domination  of 
politics  by  pecuniary  interests,  the  growth  of  capitalistic  world-politics,  the  absence 
of  commanding  moral  authority,  the  well-nigh  universal  instinct  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  our  social  machinery  and  that  society  is  gravitating  toward  a  crisis, 
the  thousand  and  one  demands  for  reform,  the  futility  or  fractionality  of  most  amelio- 
rative programs — all  these  are  making  men  wonder  how  long  we  can  go  on  in  a  fashion 
that  no  one  quite  understands  and  that  everyone  feels  at  liberty  to  condemn. 

We  live  in  the  most  self-conscious  period  of  the  world's  history.  At  the  same 
time,  the  people  who  think  about  society  were  never  more  widely  at  variance.  "What 
is  your  life?"  is  the  old  question  which  every  item  of  social  activity  throws  back  upon 
us  with  an  insistence  that  grows  more  irritating  at  every  iteration.  Never  has  there 
been  so  much  use  for  a  key  to  the  cipher  that  the  incidents  of  human  life  compose. 

If  sociology  ever  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  as  the  peer  of  traditional  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  it  will  be  through  success  in  readijig  the  larger  meanings  of  life 
There  are  few  fractions  of  life  to  which  some  science  is  not  already  dedicated.     The 
knowledge  which  these  sciences  gain  may  so  oppress  us  with  detail  that  life  as  a  whole 
may  seem  more  inexplicable  with  each  discovery.     Are  we  destined  to  know  so  many 
things  that  deep  insight  and  wide  outlook  will  be  impossible  ?     The  sociologists  believeS 
that  a  positive  philosophy  of  society  may  be  built  up  which  will  indicate  the  valued 
of  each  detail  of  life.     The  laws  of  social  growth,   the  meaning  of  social  events,^ 
the  direction  of  social  tendencies,  the  relative  worth  of  various  social  activities,  the 
technique  of  social  adjustments,  the  sources  of  social  impulse,  the  direction  of  rational 
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social  effort,  are  assumed  to  be  within  the  realm  of  the  knowable.  They  are  to  be 
discovered  in  past  and  present  human  experience.  They  will  be  made  out,  in  part,  by 
further  elaboration  of  the  same  material  upon  which  more  special  social  sciences  labor. 
The  knowledge  of  which  the  sociologists  have  discovered  the  lack  will  not  be  a 
mechanical  assembling  of  parts  produced  by  other  divisions  of  labor.  \It  will  be  a 
generalization  and  organization  of  insight  into  detail,  in  which  at  last  the  details  will 
get  a  credible  meaning  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  in  which  the  whole  will  not  be  an 
abstraction,  but  a  correlation  of  all  the  parts. 

The  impulse  of  sociology  has  come  chiefly  from  instinct  or  perception  of  this  demand. 
IThe  sociologists  believe  that  the  most  worthy  work  of  men  is  effort  to  improve  human 
i' conditions.  They  believe  that  an  adequate  theory  of  life  is  needed  in  order  that 
endeavors  for  improvement  may  be  intelligent.  They  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work 
of  constructing  a  general  science  of  society,  not  from  desire  to  shirk  concrete  social 
problems,  but  from  conviction  that  they  will  contribute  most  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  in  the  end  if  they  hold  these  concrete  interests  as  completely  as  possible  in 
suspense,  and  work  as  long  as  necessary  upon  general  theory  without  regard  to  its 
immediate  use.  Like  all  work  which  is  scientific  in  this  sense,  good  work  in  sociology 
will  seem  to  the  multitude  "a  vain  thing."  It  is  useless  to  plead  in  its  behalf  to  the 
general  public,  or  even  to  a  large  fraction  of  the  thinking  public.  Middlemen  must 
work  over  sociology,  as  fast  as  it  is  developed,  in  order  to  devote  it  to  practical  things. 
Meanwhile,  no  apology  is  due  for  the  sociologists'  claim.  It  amounts  to  this:  We 
need  a  genetic,  static,  and  teleologic  account  of  associated  human  life ;  a  statement 
which  will  explain  what  it  is,  how  it  is,  and  why  it  is ;  a  statement  which  can  be  relied 
upon  as  the  basis  of  a  philosophy  of  conduct.  In  order  to  derive  such  a  statement,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  a  program  of  analyzing  and  synthesizing  the  social 
process  in  all  its  phases.  This  is  the  task  which  the  sociologists  have  discovered,  and 
their  work  is  primarily  to  develop  a  method  of  performing  the  task.^ 

II.    THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  SOCIOLOGISTS  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SOCIAL 

INTERPRETATION 

I  As  hinted  in  the  foregoing  section,  the  original  impulse  of  modern  sociology  was 

intensely  practical.  Not  how  the  world  came  to  be  what  it  is,  but  how  to  make  it 
what  it  should  be,  was  the  problem  that  it  confronted.  In  such  men  as  Saint  Simon 
and  Owen  and  the  English  mid-century  Idealists  the  impulse  to  change  the  world  was 
more  in  evidence  than  the  sense  of  duty  to  know  the  world.  Presently  reaction  from 
sociological  sentimentalism  diverted  attention  from  present  and  future  to  the  past. 
We  have  of  late  been  concentrating  our  interest  rather  disproportionately  upon  social 
beginnings  and  the  process  of  social  development.     We  have  thus  become  shamefaced 

1 1  agree  fully  with  Professor  Henderson's  estimate  of  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  p.  465,  and 
the  scientific  rank  of  social  technology,  when  correlated,  the  paper  published  in  Vol.  Ill  of  this  series,  entitled 
as  he  indicates,  with  a  comprehensive  sociology.     Vid.       "  Practical  Sociology  in  Service  of  Social  Ethics." 
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about  betraying  interest  in  the  forward  look.  The  facts  about  social  evolution  are 
not  worth  investigating,  however,  except  as  guides  to  action.  Comparatively  little 
progress  has  been  made  as  yet  toward  final  formulation  of  social  activities,  but  they  ^ 
have  been  prospected  enough  to  warrant  some  of  the  sociologists,  at  least,  in  returning  / 
to  their  first  love.  We  have  not  established  premises  from  which  deductions  of  socio- 
logical precepts  may  be  drawn  directly.  We  have,  nevertheless,  found  a  perspective 
within  which  we  may  safely  begin  to  rearrange  our  judgments  of  social  ethics. 

The  two  most  influential  protests  in  the  nineteenth  century  against  the  moral 
sterilities  of  metaphysical  ethics  and  of  orthodox  economics  were  those  of  Mill  and 
Spencer.  They  impeached  all  the  traditional  forms  of  absolute  ethics,  but  they  made 
a  sorry  mess  of  the  attempt  to  furnish  a  substitute.  Spencer's  failure  is  the  more 
notable,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  his  ethical  criteria  "pleasure"  and  the  "law  of  equal 
freedom"  prove  to  be  merely  two  distinct  modes  of  assorting  judgments  of  ethical  goods, 
and  of  stating  the  equities  of  distributing  these  goods,  not  principles,  and  certainly  not  a 
single  principle,  for  the  discovery  of  the  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  Spencer's  whole  phi- 
losophy might  have  been  summed  up  in  a  theorem  which  would  have  served  as  a  clue,  at 
any  rate,  to  a  constructive  principle  for  positive  ethics.  At  the  close  of  his  First  Principles 
Spencer  observes:  "The  utmost  possibility  for  us  is  an  interpretation  of  the  process  of 
things  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  limited  consciousness."  (First  Principles,  sec.  194.) 
We  might  say  that  the  substance  of  Spencer's  philosophy  is  contained  in  the  formula,  \ 
"The  end  and  explanation  of  the  world-process  is  the  process  itself."  That  is,  the  ( 
process  must  be  its  own  interpreter.  The  whole  of  the  process  must  be  the  reason  for  | 
all  of  it  that  we  can  see,  and  all  of  it  that  we  can  see  must  serve  as  tentative  explana- 
tion of  each  part  of  the  process  which  confronts  us  with  a  problem.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing this  working  clue  to  positive  ethics,  Spencer  chased  logical  sunbeams. 

Our  genetic  and  structural  and  functional  sociology  has  gone  far  enough  to  put 
us  on  the  positive  scent  again.  We  have  not  made  out  the  mysteries  of  the  social 
process  very  minutely,  but  we  have  become  conscious  that  there  is  a  process.  We 
have  made  some  approximate  analysis  of  its  content  and  of  its  method.  We  are  able 
to  form  rather  confident  judgments  for  practical  purposes  about  conduct  within  this 
process.  The  next  step  for  our  intelligence  to  take  is  recognition  that  these  practical 
judgments  of  conduct  within  the  actual  life-process  are  the  raw  material  of  the  only 
ethics  that  promises  to  gain  general  assent.  These  judgments  enlarged,  criticised,  and 
systematized  are  the  best  that  we  can  know  about  what  is  worth  doing.  They  are  the 
real  appraisals  of  conduct,  which  are  the  only  credible  indexes  of  the  concrete  content 
fit  to  fill  the  categories  of  formal  ethics. 

III.    THE  ETHICAL  POVERTY  OF  SOCIETY 

Society  is  ethically  bankrupt.  We  have  some  ethical  assets,  but  they  are  a  small 
percentage  of  our  liabilities.      Speaking  generally,  our  ethical  capital  consists  of  a 
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heterogeneous  collection  of  provincial  moralities.  They  work  together  with  that 
degree  of  success  which  we  observe  in  the  conduct  of  society.  By  means  of  them 
society  keeps  in  motion,  but  in  spite  of  enormous  waste  consumed  upon  the  frictions 
fi  which  retard  the  motion.  We  have  no  universal  ethical  standard  to  which  one  class 
j  may  appeal  against  another  class  and  get  a  verdict  which  the  defeated  litigant  feels 
I  bound  to  accept.  For  instance,  all  of  us  have  the  concepts  "right"  and  "wrong." 
The  majority  of  us  believe  that  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  until  society  sees  reasons  for 
revising  it,  what  the  civil  law  demands  is  right  and  what  it  forbids  is  wrong.  But  a 
minority  of  us  do  not  admit  even  that.  We  are  thus  divided  at  the  outset  into  the 
class  that  rejects  and  the  class  that  accepts  the  general  obligations  of  the  law.  At  one 
extreme  of  the  second  class  is  the  species  known  as  the  law-breakers;  yet  even  this 
left  wing  of  the  less  social  division  of  society  has  still  its  own  ethics,  its  peculiar 
standards  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  right  to  conceal  a  fellow-criminal  from  the 
officers  of  the  law.  It  is  wrong  to  "peach  on  one's  pal."  Within  the  law-abiding 
class  there  is  a  permanent  world's  exposition  of  clashing  moral  standards.  They  fall 
into  mechanical  adjustments  with  each  other  in  obedience  to  social  influences  which 
we  need  not  schedule,  but  constantly  recurring  conflicts  of  ethical  standard  display 
abundant  evidence  that  assumption  of  a  common  criterion  is  unwarranted.  We  are 
not  referring  to  immorality  in  itself,  however  defined,  but  to  ethical  confusion.  Our 
thesis  is  that  in  cases  of  moral  conflict  individuals  of  not  very  dissimilar  types  will  be 
found  to  assume  quite  dissimilar  principles  for  settlement  of  the  conflict.  If  we  pry 
into  the  ethical  ideas  behind  our  conduct,  we  find  confusion,  not  only  between  different 
men,  but  the  same  man  has  one  standard  for  his  business,  another  for  his  politics, 
another  for  his  amusements,  another  for  his  religion.  The  proposition  is  not  that 
men  are  conscious  and  intentional  hypocrites,  but  that  if  we  should  put  Socratic  ques- 
tions to  ourselves  we  should  find  that  our  purposes  in  life  are  not  morally  concentric,  and 
that  we  are  constantly  referring  certain  parts  of  our  conduct  to  one  kind  of  principle, 
and  other  parts  of  our  conduct  to  principles  which  do  not  belong  in  the  same  system. 
We  all  know,  for  instance,  that  there  is  one  code  of  professional  ethics  for  the  lawyer, 
another  for  the  doctor,  another  for  the  editor,  another  for  the  employer,  another  for  the 
employee,  another  for  the  teacher,  and  another  for  the  minister.  These  vocational 
codes  do  not  necessarily  stand  upon  different  ethical  planes,  but  they  consist  of  judg- 
ments of  different  orders  of  utility,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  persons  who 
accept  and  apply  one  of  these  codes  are  able  to  reach  corresponding  judgments  of 
utility  in  activities  more  remotely  related  to  their  peculiar  vocations.  All  of  us  see 
certain  bearings  of  action  within  our  peculiar  sphere,  while  we  have  comparatively 
little  insight  into  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  other  spheres,  or  of  the  relativity  of 
conduct  in  the  different  spheres.  We  need  not  claim  that  the  different  provincial 
moralities  are  not  reconcilable  with  each  other.  We  simply  cite  the  fact  that  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  us  they  are  not  reconciled  with  each  other.  The  doctor  lives  within 
the  dictates  of  the  medical  code,  the  merchant  of  the  commercial  code,  the  preacher  of 
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the  ministerial  code,  and  so  on.  Each  might  be  conspicuously  helpless  if  obliged  to 
solve  the  moral  problems  that  occur  in  the  spheres  distant  from  his  own.  The 
preacher,  for  instance,  often  lays  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  when  he  puts 
his  finger  on  what  he  thinks  the  sore  spots  of  society,  and  prescribes  treatment  for 
their  cure,  the  opposition  which  he  provokes  is  caused  by  the  prickings  of  guilty 
conscience.  It  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  contempt  of  insulted  intelligence.  He  does 
not  understand  the  situation  as  it  looks  to  the  people  most  concerned,  and  his  igno- 
rance of  the  facts  makes  his  judgment  of  relations  worthless.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minister  who  ventures  into  the  field  of  commercial  speculation  is  quite  apt  to  exhibit 
phases  of  moral  obtuseness  which  men  of  commercial  training  would  denounce  as 
beneath  the  standards  of  honesty  which  business  requires.  Men  of  one  class  take 
serious  risks  of  arousing  hostility  to  ethics  in  general  when  they  attempt  to  carry  the 
moral  precepts  proper  to  their  own  sphere  over  into  the  sphere  of  others.  The  reason 
is,  in  brief,  that  each  of  us  works  under  the  code  peculiar  to  his  calling  as  a  means  to 
a  certain  end.  For  instance,  the  legal  profession  tends  to  confine  its  function  to  the 
"practice  of  law"  in  a  strict  sense,  with  slight  attention  to  reaction  upon  the  law  so  as 
to  affect  it  from  the  standpoint  of  society  at  large  outside  the  profession.  Few  of  us 
have  so  generalized  our  calling,  or  thought  out  the  relation  of  its  end  to  all  the  ends 
proper  to  all  the  members  of  society,  that  we  can  adapt  the  principles  appropriate  to 
the  calling  to  the  activities  of  people  at  other  points  in  the  social  process.  In  other 
words,  society  is  divided  into  more  or  less  visible  groups,  each  with  a  regulating 
tradition  of  its  own.  These  codes  together  imply  an  endless  variety  of  recognized  or 
unrecognized  ethical  assumptions,  betweefi  which  there  are  countless  degrees  of  non- 
correspondence,  often  reaching  utter  contradiction. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  labor  conflict.  It  is  proposed  to 
arbitrate  the  difficulty.  Representatives  of  the  conflicting  parties  meet.  A  looker-on, 
if  he  happen  to  be  a  philosopher,  soon  discovers  that  the  issue  cannot  be  decided  upon 
ethical  grounds,  for  the  conflicting  parties,  and  perhaps  the  arbitrating  board,  have 
each  a  different  standard  of  ethics.  The  employers'  ethics  are  founded  upon  concep- 
tions of  the  rights  of  property.  The  employees'  ethics  take  as  their  standard  certain 
conceptions  of  the  rights  of  labor.  The  arbitrator's  ethics  may  vary  from  the  lawyer's 
interpretation  of  the  civil  code  to  the  speculative  philosopher's  conception  of  the 
ideal  rights  of  the  generic  man.  There  is  no  common  ethical  appeal.  Neither  liti- 
gants nor  referees  can  convince  the  others  that  they  must  recognize  a  paramount 
standard  of  right.  The  decision  has  to  be  reached  either  by  resort  to  force  or  by  a 
compromise  of  claims,  each  of  which  continues  to  assert  its  full  title  in  spite  of  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  To  be  sure,  our  habits  are  molded  by  a  complex  social 
restraint  which  limits  the  scope  of  our  moral  choice,  but  when  we  encounter  con- 
flicting claims  of  right  and  wrong  we  find  ourselves  betraying  belief  in  fundamental 
ethical  postulates  which  we  are  unable  to  reconcile. 

Outside  the  beaten  track  of  necessary  conformi-ty  to  social  requirement  our  ideas 
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of  right  and  wrong  are  variations  of  conceptions  which  we  are  powerless  to  harmonize. 
Some  of  us  think  that  the  last  measure  of  right  is  what  physical  law  permits;  some  of 
us  think  it  is  what  statute  law  permits;  some  again  think  it  is  what  divine  law 
demands,  and  still  others  what  individual  preference  suggests.  More  than  this,  there 
is  infinite  variety  in  the  rendering  which  the  believers  in  physical  law,  statute  law, 
divine  law,  and  individual  choice  give  to  the  standards  they  assume.  To  many  people 
so-called  ethical  standards  are  only  the  private  opinions  of  persons  who  take  their 
own  moral  judgments  seriously.  To  others  there  seem  to  be  ethical  standards  with 
neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.  To  still  others  ethical  standards  consti- 
tute a  sliding  scale  toward  which  individuals  have  mysteriously  adjustable  relations. 
The  absence  of  a  central  tribunal  of  moral  judgment  is  the  most  radical  fact  in  our 
present  social  situation.  It  will  appear  presently  that  this  state  of  things  reflects 
the  fragmentary  and  incoherent  sociology  in  our  minds.  That  is,  moral  judgments 
are  necessarily  judgments  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  actions  operating  as  causes  J 
In  order  to  know  how  social  actions  operate  as  causes  and  produce  effects,  it  is  neces-^ 
sary  to  have  description  and  explanation  of  the  social  process,  and  of  the  structures 
and  functions  involved;  for  it  is  with  reference  to  these  that  our  moral  judgments 
assume  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect.  We  are  guessing  at  the  premises  of  our  moral 
judgments  unless  we  know  how  causes  act  in  the  situation  in  which  they  operate. 
Each  conflicting  idea  of  moral  standards  implies  a  philosophy  of  life  more  or  less 
developed,  a  sociology  more  or  less  complete.  There  can  be  no  agreement  about  these 
moral  standards  until  there  is  agreement  about  the  presupposed  view  of  life  that  gives 
the  morality  its  sanction. 

IV.  THE  RELATION  OF  ETHICAL  TO  SOCIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS 

Human  life  is  a  plexus  of  relationships  which  we  may  formulate  technically  as 
the  interplay  of  pyscho-physical  mechanisms  that  are  installed  in  the  individuals. 
Those  phases  of  human  activity  to  which  the  concept  "ethical"  is  applicable  have  to  be 
analyzed  at  last  in  terms  of  this  psycho-physical  mechanism,  and  of  the  conditions  in 
which  it  operates.  Indeed,  for  our  purposes  we  may  define  psychology  and  sociology 
by  the  same  formula,  merely  shifting  the  emphasis  to  indicate  the  peculiar  problems 
of  each.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mechanism  of  the  social  process.  Sociology 
is  the  science  of  the  mechanism  of  the  social  process.  Using  the  term  "psychology" 
for  both  process  and  results  of  analyzing  the  social  mechanism,  we  may  claim  to  have 
learned  to  distinguish  very  sharply  between  that  knowledge  of  sentient  activity  which 
traces  the  causal  series  from  condition  and  stimulus  to  that  discharge  of  motor  energy 
which  we  call  the  act;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  quite  different  order  of  knowledge 
which  consists  in  the  valuation  of  the  act  itself.  Thus  we  may  have  the  psychology 
of  the  taboo,  of  the  suttee,  of  play,  of  war,  of  social  distinctions,  of  institutional 
charity,   of    partisanship,  of    patriotism,   of  religion.      Analysis  of  the  activities  so 
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classified  may  be,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  perfectly  abstracted  it  is,  as  independent 
of  ethical  valuation  of  them  as  physiological  and  pathological  examinations  of  the 
effects  of  a  blow,  a  stab,  or  a  gun-shot  wound  are  of  judgments  about  the  morality  of 
homicide.     Sociology  is  concerned  characteristically  less  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
process  and  more  with  the  process  and  the  worth  of  the  process.     Science  ia  sterile  1 
unless  it  contributes  at  last  to  knowledge  of  what  is  worth  doing.     Ethical  science  is.  i 
fruitful  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  it  promotes  this  knowledge.     Sociology  would 
have  no  sufficient  reason  for  existence  if  it  did  not  contribute  at  last  to  knowledge  of 
what  is  worth  doing.     As  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  challenge  the  traditional  con- 
cession of  the  whole  field  of  conduct-valuation  to  ethics,  we  may  frankly  rank  sociology 
as  tributary  to  ethics.     The  ultimate  value  of  sociology  as  pure  science  will  be  its  use  ^ 
as  an  index  and  a  test  and  a  measure  of  what  is  worth  doing. 

The  general  thesis  of  this  paper  may  be  restated  therefore  in  this  way:  Ethics  . 
must  consist  of  empty  forms  until  sociology  can  indicate  the  substance  to  which  the 
forms  apply. ^  Every  ethical  judgment  with  an  actual  content  has  at  least  tacitly  pre- 
supposed a  sociology.  Every  individual  or  social  estimate  of  good  and  bad,  of  right 
and  wrong,  current  today  assumes  a  sociology.  No  code  of  morals  can  be  adopted 
in  the  future  without  implying  a  sociology  as  part  of  its  premises.  To  those  who  are  ) 
acquainted  with  both  the  history  of  ethics  and  the  scope  of  sociology  these  propo- 
sitions are  almost  self-evident.  They  may  be  left,  therefore,  at  this  point  without  the 
support  of  argument  or  illustration.  In  a  later  portion  of  the  paper  we  return  to 
them  after  an  introductory  survey  of  the  work  of  sociology. 

The  details  of  human  life  cannot  b0  divided  up  among  sciences  as  a  hoard  of 
coins  might  be  distributed  among  inheritors.  The  problems  which  life  presents  call 
rather  for  intellectual  effort  in  the  course  of  which  the  different  methods  of  proced- 
ure appropriate  to  different  divisions  of  science  are  in  turn  undermost  and  uppermost 
and  foremost.  The  ultimate  problem  on  the  side  of  pure  science  is:  What  is  worth 
doing f  The  ultimate  practical  problem  is:  How  may  the  thing  worth  doing  be  done 9 
The  former  is  the  most  general  form  of  the  constructive  problem  of  ethics;  the  latter 
is  the  most  general  form  of  the  technical  problem  of  life.  General  sociology,  as  the 
science  of  ethical  content  rather  than  of  ethical  forms,  finds  its  positive  problems 
midtray  between  psychology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  social  technology,  on  the  other. 
Its  business  is  to  make  out  the  connections  between  the  different  details  of  activity 
which  make  up  the  life-process  as  a  whole,  so  that  these  connections  will  indicate  a 
positive  content  for  the  ethical  categories.  More  concretely  expressed,  the  fruitfulness 
of  sociological  procedure  begins  to  be  visible  after  we  have  observed  the  phenomena 
of  the  taboo,  of  the  suttee,  of  play,  of  war,  of  social  distinctions,  of  institutional  charity, 
of  partisanship,  of  patriotism,  of  religion,  and  of  the  countless  other  social  relation- 
ships of  which  these  may  serve  as  samples.  The  problem  of  sociology  properly 
begins  after  we  have  accounted  for  these  phenomena,  in  terms  of  psycho-physical 
causation.     It  begins  after  we  have  taken  account,  it  may  be,  of  the  judgments  that 
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the  persons  taking  part  in  them  entertained  of  the  value  of  these  activities.  The 
sociological  problem  is  primarily  to  visualize  all  human  activities  in  a  perspective 
corresponding  with  reality;  it  is^  s^c^id^o  discover  whether  there  is  any  principle 
of  correlation  between_these  activities^  by  mea.ns  of  which  it  may  be  possible  to  decide, 
from  the  standpoint  of  humanity  in  general,  that  anj  selected  act  in  the  series,  or 
any_ class  of  acts,  was_or  was  not  worth  doing;  that  is,  in  harmony  or  disharmony 
with  the  principle  of  correlation.  The  problem  of  sociology  is,  t^ird»-tQ^eneralize 
those  means  of  valuing  past  conduct  into  means  of  deciding  whether  this  or  that  in  the 
present  is  worth  doing ;  or,  more  specifically :  What  is  the  activity  indicated  by^a  social 
situation,  both  to  the  society  itself  and  to  the  persons  who  compose  the  society? 
While  the  psychological  problem,  therefore,  is  the  statement  of  the  mechanism  of 
conduct ;  and  while  the  ethical  problem  is  the  classification  of  conduct  in  formal  cate- 
gories based  upon  some  criterion  of  worth,  in  the  act,  or  actor,  or  consequences  of  the 
action,  or  transcendental  relationships  of  action ;  the  sociological  problem  is  objective 
analysis  and  reconstruction  of  human  activities  in  their  actual  connections  as  mutually 
related  facts,  and  discovery  of  the  marks  by  which  we  may  assign  each  of  these 
activities  to  its  proper  ethical  category.  Accordingly,  disregarding  traditional  aca- 
demic distinctions,  we  may  say  that  the  sociological  problem  is,  first,  the  psychological 
problem  as  it  is  presented,  not  by  the  phenomena  of  the  psycho-physical  process  in 
the  individual,  but  as  it  is  encountered  in  the  process  of  the  same  mechanism,  when 
individuals  are  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  sociological  problem  is,  second,  the 
positive  or  concrete  side  of  the  ethical  problem,  namely,  the  determination  of  actual 
values  as  distinguished  from  the  logic  of  the  categories  of  valuation.  Or,  once  more, 
the  sociological  problem  is  to  express  objectively  situations  between  persons,  and  the 
interchange  of  influence  between  person  and  person  in  the  situations,  and  then  to 
determine  the  positive  or  negative  effects  of  those  reactions  upon  some  relationship  of 
the  situation  taken  as  a  norm.  In  this  way  we  divide  the  sociological  from  the  psycho- 
logical problem,  which  is  to  express  what  occurs  within  the  individuals  as  such,  and 
from  the  ethical  problem,  which  is  to  indicate  the  place  of  these  activities  abstractly 
considered  in  a  system  of  logically  related  facts. 


V.    THE  RELATION  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TO  ETHICAL  AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS 

While  we  have  in  the  last  section  partially  stated  the  distinctions  to  which  our 
present  title  refers,  a  further  delimitation  remains.  Two  distinct  problems  seem 
everywhere  hopelessly  entangled  when  people  discuss  moral  theory.  The  first  is: 
What  process  is  involved  in  arriving  at  the  judgments  "good"  and  "bad"  ?  The  second 
is:  What  is  the  final  criterion  of  the  validity  of  our  judgments  of  "good"  and  "bad"? 
Whenever  the  former  problem  has  forced  itself  to  the  front,  what  purported  to  be 
ethical  theory  has  consisted  largely  of  mental  philosophy,  or  more  recently  of  psy- 
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chology.  When  the  latter  problem  has  claimed  chief  attention,  the  hypotheses  pro- 
posed for  solution  of  it  ranged  from  ethical  metaphysics  to  frank  empirics.  Properly 
considered,  each  of  these  two  problems  helps  to  solve  the  other,  but,  confused,  each 
helps  to  make  the  solution  of  the  other  impossible.  The  question  nearest  to  the 
actual  conduct  of  life  is:  How  may  I  know  that  a  judgment  of  good  or  bad  is  worth 
following?  It  may  turn  out  that  this  question  cannot  be  answered  until  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  previous  question,  how  a  judgment  of  good  or  bad  is  reached.  None 
the  less,  the  plain  man,  not  a  specialist  in  psychology,  does  not  care  how  the  judg- 
ment is  reached  psychologically,  provided  he  is  sure  of  the  logical  soundness  of  the 
judgment  itself. 

Now  psychology  cannot  of  itself  classify  valuations  as  valid  and  invalid.  By  one 
and  the  same  psychological  process  we  arrive  at  contradictory  judgments  of  value. 
The  process  by  which  one  group  of  persons  comes  to  regard  polygamy  as  good  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  psychologically  as  that  by  which  another  group  pronounces  it  bad. 
We  judge  vivisection,  vaccination,  faith-healing  to  be  good  or  bad  according  to  our 
point  of  view,  but  the  process  by  which  we  array  ourselves  in  contradictory  judgments 
is  in  each  case  psychologically  one  and  the  same.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  analysis 
of  the  process  has  no  value  for  ethics.  It  does  follow  that  we  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  mistake  the  results  of  this  psychological  analysis  for  a  solution  of  the  ethical 
problem.  It  will  assist  us  to  make  this  distinction  clear  if  we  review  somewhat  in 
detail  the  process  of  reaching  valuations  of  conduct.  This  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  further  discussion  of  the  criteria  of  conduct  themselves. 

VI.    THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FORM  OF  MORAL  JUDGMENTS 

As  we  observed  above,  there  is  utter  confusion  about  the  sociology  of  ethics. 
Nevertheless  there  is  in  one  respect  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  psychology  of  our 
moral  judgments.  This  uniformity  is  not  a  matter  of  reason  or  of  choice,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent in  connection  with  all  choices,  reasonable  and  unreasonable  alike.  However 
diverse  the  subject-matter  of  our  judgments,  we  invariably  pronounce  anything  good 
or  right  which  is  good  for  something,  and  other  things  bad  or  wrong  which  are  not 
good  for  the  same  thing.  In  the  spring  of  1893  the  weather  in  Chicago  was  unusually 
severe.  The  little  people  who  were  to  represent  the  Javanese  civilization  on  the  Mid- 
way arrived  perhaps  a  month  before  the  Fair  was  opened.  They  used  to  frequent  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson  Park,  and  the  residents  learned  to  pity  the  little  people 
who  came  clothed  in  a  way  that  was  no  protection  against  the  fickle  climate.  Toward 
the  end  of  August  a  clump  of  people  were  gathered  around  one  of  the  huts  in  the 
Javanese  village.  One  of  the  visitors  tried  to  draw  the  man  of  the  establishment  into 
conversation.  He  inquired:  "How  do  you  like  Chicago?"  The  little  fellow  thought 
a  moment,  then,  summoning  all  the  resources  of  his  vocabulary,  together  with  more 
expressive  pantomime,  replied:    "  Chicago  warm,  good.   Chicago  cold,  no  good! "  There 
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was  the  rudimentary  moral  judgment.  This  man's  personal  comfort  being  the  stand- 
ard, things  are  good  and  bad  according  to  their  physical  reaction  on  himself.  Psycho- 
logically this  is  the  whole  of  every  determination  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad. 
In  other  words,  we  cannot  pronounce  an  estimate  of  value  without  implicitly  setting 
up  some  conception  of  some  desirable  end.  We  then  say  the  things  are  good  that 
make  for  this  end.  To  Czolgosz  anarchy  is  an  end  to  be  desired.  The  murder  of  the 
president  seems  to  his  deluded  mind  likely  to  promote  anarchy.  Because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  means  to  an  end  assumed  to  be  good,  the  assassination  of  the  president 
is  good  also.  Or  again,  a  generation  ago  millions  of  men  north  and  south  believed 
that  a  certain  constitutional  order  was  good.  The  men  of  the  South  believed  in  state 
sovereignty.  The  men  of  the  North  believed  in  a  federal  union  paramount  to  the 
states.  Each  section  held  its  conception  of  government  so  dear  that,  to  realize  it,  the 
sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  was  deemed  good.  The  logic  is  quite 
different,  but  the  psychology  of  the  three  cases  is  fundamentally  one  and  the  same. 
Each  held  in  view  an  end  assumed  to  be  desirable.  Each  found  a  means  believed  to 
be  tributary  to  that  end.  Each  rendered  the  same  form  of  judgment,  namely:  This 
means,  being  tributary  to  that  end,  is  good.  What  is  true  of  these  instances  illustrates 
what  is  universally  true  about  moral  judgments.  They  are  invariably  appraisals  of 
things  as  good  or  bad  because  they  are  believed  to  make  or  not  to  make  for  things 
supposed  to  be  good.  Of  course,  we  do  not  often  go  through  the  conscious  process  of 
carrying  out  these  steps,  when  we  say,  for  instance,  a  blanket,  a  drink  of  water,  a  foot- 
ball victory,  or  an  international  treaty  is  good.  If,  however,  we  analyze  the  process  that 
clown  and  sage  alike  perform,  it  involves  these  psychological  factors.  It  is  a  gauging  of 
the  value  of  things  in  question  by  their  relation  to  other  things  whose  value  is  not  in 
question.  If  it  were  permissible  to  use  an  old  term  in  a  new  sense,  we  might  give  to 
I  a  familiar  word  a  content  more  in  accordance  with  its  etymological  implications  by 
saying  that  all  ethical  judgments  are  utilUarian  in  form ;  that  is,  they  are  judgments  of 
uses.  To  avoid  misconception,  we  may  say  that  all  moral  judgments  are  telic  in  form ; 
that  is,  they  are  estimates  of  the  relations  of  actions  to  ends.  The  last  recourse  in 
practice,  for  testing  the  finality  of  moral  judgments,  has  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  ends  which  in  turn  are  held  to  sanction  or  condemn  conduct.  This  is  not 
utilitarianism  in  the  historic  sense.  It  is  the  larger  generalization  toward  which  utili- 
tarianism was  a  contribution.^  In  other  words,  all  particular  moral  judgments  are 
implied  estimates  of  the  usefulness  of  the  actions  concerned  with  reference  to  ends 
contemplated  as  desirable.  This  is  a  psychological  fact  which  is  not  affected  by  any 
theory  that  we  may  hold  about  the  ultimate  sanction  of  moral  distinctions. 

As  already  hinted,  the  common  fault  of  traditional  ethics  of  every  school  has  been 
illusion  about  the  standard  actually  employed.  The  systems  which  are  in  form  most 
absolute  prove  upon  inspection  to  be  in  application  alike  relative.     The  fallacy  of  abso- 

2  For  the  reason  here  hinted  at,  we  have  proposed  the  term  telicism  as  a  title  for  the  ethical  system  which  sociology 
tends  to  derive.    See  p.  31  below. 
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lute  ethics  is  that  in  dialectic  form  a  fixed  criterion  is  adopted.  It  seems  to  be  an 
invariable  standard  by  which  details  of  conduct  may  be  measured.  Practically  the 
criterion  when  in  use  is  a  variable.  It  is  made  up  of  quantities  or  qualities  derived 
from  the  things  to  be  measured.  Thus  the  actual  standard  is  not  absolute,  but  relative 
after  all.^  For  example,  if  the  "will  of  God"  be  taken  as  the  absolute  standard  of 
conduct,  each  judgment  about  a  specific  act  will  be  referred  to  some  assumed  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  God.  Accordingly,  we  have  in  practice,  instead  of  an  invariable 
norm  of  conduct  corresponding  to  the  alleged  norm,  the  divine  will,  innumerable 
accommodations  or  versions  of  the  norm.  Thus  the  divine  will  according  to  Moses, 
the  divine  will  according  to  Mahomet,  the  divine  will  according  to  Paul,  the  divine 
will  according  to  Rome,  or  Constantinople,  or  Geneva,  or  Westminster,  or  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  Again,  if  our  philosophy  posits  "well-being"  as  the  criterion  of  conduct, 
we  no  sooner  attempt  to  apply  the  criterion  than  we  accept  some  particular  phase  or 
features  of  human  condition  as  the  concrete  equivalent  of  our  formal  absolute ;  thus, 
as  before,  employing  after  all  an  accommodating  relative  standard  instead  of  an  inflex- 
ible absolute  standard. 

This  fault  has  not  been  confined  to  speculative  schools  of  ethics.  Positivists,  like 
Herbert  Spencer,  have  not  only  committed  the  traditional  fault,  but  their  lapse  has 
been  the  more  notable  because  they  have  so  distinctly  defined  the  fault.  They  have 
first  denounced  absolute  standards  of  conduct.  They  have  then  proposed  a  "rational" 
positive  test.  But  presently,  just  like  men  of  other  schools,  they  have  made  this  test 
an  absolute  criterion  of  conduct,  and  then  in  practice  they  have  applied  the  criterion  by 
shifting  adjustments  to  concrete  conditions.* 

VII.  FURTHER  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  CONDUCT-VALUATION 

V^e  must  borrow  further  psychological  commonplaces  in  order  to  establish  a  point 
of  departure  for  our  sociological  argument. 

A.  The  judgment  of  good  and  had  is  involuntary.  The  standard  of  good  and 
had  is  derived. 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  basis  in  fact  for  the  intuitional  philosophy.  The  act  of 
judging  a  thing  or  an  act  good  or  bad  is  beyond  our  control.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
genus  homo  sapiens  has  always  performed  this  process  spontaneously  if  the  necessary 
stimuli  were  present.  Neither  the  process  of  judging  nor  the  result  of  the  judgment 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  will.     In  this  sense  only  is  moral  judgment  "  intuitive." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  standard  with  which  the  thing  or  act  pronounced  good  or 
bad  is  implicitly  compared,  in  order  to  perform  the  judgment,  is  the  product  of  experi- 
ence. Jonathan  Edwards  taught  a  most  terrific  doctrine  of  good  and  evil.  His 
formal  morality  was  many  degrees  severer  than  that  of  most  men  in  the  line  of  intel- 

30urdissent  from  Spencer's  ethical  philosophy  as  a  whole  *  Thus  "  pleasure  "  throughout  Spemceb's  Principles  of 

does  not  obscure  the  fact  that  he  has  conclusively  shown  the       Ethics. 
above  to  be  true,  especially  in  chap,  xv  of  the  Data  of  Ethics. 
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lectual  succession  from  him  today.  Yet  his  working  standard  permitted  him  to 
conduct  himself  with  reference  to  intoxicating  liquors  in  a  way  which  the  working 
standards  of  his  successors  today  forbid.  The  Continental  Congress  of  the  American 
Colonies  voted  to  raise  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  by  a  lottery.  A  century  later  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pronounces 
lotteries  immoral  and  turns  the  machinery  of  government  to  their  suppression.  The 
judgment  of  good  and  bad  is  probably  no  more  immediate  and  no  more  inexorable  in 
the  later  than  in  the  earlier  cases.  The  standard  in  accordance  with  which  the  later 
judgment  is  passed  is  the  resultant  of  general  moral  ideas  varied  by  experiences  which 
have  intervened  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  dates. 

The  sense  of  obligation  which  accompanies  acts  of  moral  valuation,  and  which  we 
perhaps  think  of  as  the  distinctive  or  characteristic  contribution  of  conscience  to  moral 
processes,  may  or  may  not  have  been  aboriginal.  Whether  the  feeling  of  obligation 
is  intuitive  or  derived  is  one  question.  Whether  its  psychological  basis  is  difPerent 
from  that  of  an  economic  judgment  of  good  and  bad,  for  example,  in  connection  with 
which  no  such  feeling  arises,  is  quite  another  question.  The  former  of  these  problems  "^ 
does  not  enter  into  our  present  discussion.  It  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this 
argument  to  distinguish  the  three  facts:  first,  each  person  has  a  more  or  less  vague 
standard  of  what  is  on  the  whole  to  be  desired  or  deplored ;  second,  classification  of 
objects  or  acts  as  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are  desirable  or  deplorable  occurs 
spontaneously  whenever  particulars  become  objects  of  attention ;  third,  the  standard  of 
the  desirable  or  deplorable,  that  is,  of  the  good  or  the  bad,  varies  with  race,  historical 
epoch,  and  individual  conditions. 

B.  The  highest  thinkable  good  is  a  variable  condition.  This  proposition  is  not  '^ 
a  repetition  of  the  third  clause  in  the  last  paragraph.  It  does  not  mean  simply 
"  subjective  conceptions  of  the  highest  good  vary."  It  means  that,  if  we  represent  to 
ourselves  any  good  whatever  as  a  complete  and  closed  finality,  we  do  so  by  suspending 
the  thought-process.  Every  good  that  we  can  think  is  a  relation  of  sentient  persons 
in  adjustment  with  situations.  The  conception  of  terminated  activity  may  conceivably 
be  inviting  to  some  intelligences  beyond  our  knowledge,  but  it  is  repugnant  to  us. 
Continued  activity  involves  continuance  of  adaptation.  Our  conception  of  good  may 
advance  to  specifications  of  condition  to  which  we  can  add  no  concrete  particulars ;  but, 
with  our  utmost  thought  of  ourselves,  we  conceive  of  ourselves  as  conscious,  as  active, 
as  having  feelings,  as  reacting  upon  our  conditions,  as  thereby  changing  the  condi- 
tions, and  consequently  as  requiring  new  adjustments  to  the  altered  conditions.  In 
other  words,  our  definitions  of  good  may  not  go  beyond  the  statical  form,  but  the 
implications  of  all  our  conceptions  of  good  are  virtually  dynamic*  Suppose  we 
analyze  the  situation  in  which  a  thing  once  pronounced  good  has  its  place;  suppose 
we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  thing  no  longer  procures  the  adjustment  which  the 

5  The  history  of  the  ideas  "  nirvana  "  and  "  heaven  "  at  first  sight  contradicts,  but  actually  confirms,  these  proposi- 
tions. 
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needs  of  the  situation  require ;  our  judgment  of  the  goodness  of  that  thing  is  immedi- 
ately suspended.     We  do  not  at  once  reverse  the  judgment  in  terms,  because,  as  we 
are  pointing  out,  our  standards  of  judgment  are  less  automatic  than  the  act  of  judg- 
ment.    Our  feelings  reverse  the  judgment  of  good,  but    our   intelligence  may  not 
reaffirm  the  verdict  of  the  feelings.     We  have  virtually,  however,  abandoned  our  former 
valuation  so  soon  as  conflict  appears  between  the  detail  in  question  and  the  conditions 
of  the  situation.     The  good  is  at  last  the  good  of  adjustment.     It  is  the  good  of  v^ 
activity  which  can  take  its  place  with  the  other  activities  that  together  constitute  the 
situation  upon  which  ethical  value  depends.     That  is,  as  life  is  process,  the  good  for  I 
the  individual  is  motion  in  conformity  with  the  stage  of  the  process   in  which  he  ( 
belongs.     As  we  shall  argue  presently,  the  good  for  society  in  any  stage  is  the  good 
fit  to  assure  advance  toward  the  next  stage. 

C  The  only  intelligible  measure  of  good  is  human  condition.  That  is  always 
held  by  men  to  be  good  for  men  which  promises  to  procure  the  most  desirable  results 
for  men.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  in  detail  that  the  content  of  this  unit  of  measure 
is  indefinitely  variable.  All  that  is  necessary  for  our  present  argument  is  to  recur  to 
this  fact,  that  the  standard  of  valuation  which  we  are  psychologically  compelled 
to  employ  is  one  in  which  the  objects  judged  are  related  to  the  conditions  of  the 
persons  judging.  They  can  have  no  meaning  for  us  unless  they  present  some  aspect 
to  us  which  evokes  favorable  or  unfavorable  feeling.  It  may  be  sense  of  physical 
desire  or  dislike,  or  the  loftiest  moral  approbation ;  but  it  is  always  a  verdict  based 
upon  some  grounds  upon  which  human  feelings  can  find  footing. 

D.  The  existing  body  of  perceptions  about  human  facts  and  possibilities  must 
fix  the  limits  of  our  working  judgments  of  the  highest  good.  If  men  agree  with 
Schopenhauer  that  existence  is  an  evil,  they  will  tend  to  agree  with  him  that  diminu- 
tion of  evil  will  be  achieved  only  when  the  death-rate  permanently  exceeds  the  birth- 
rate. If  men  agree  that  maximum  productivity  of  material  goods  is  the  final  criterion 
of  civilization,  they  will  accordingly  incline  to  rate  mind,  conscience,  SBsthetic  sensi- 
bility, family,  school,  church,  state,  solely  as  related  to  economic  ends ;  and  they  will 
obstruct  any  consideration  of  material  products  as  means  to  intellectual,  social,  assthetic, 
and  moral  ends.  Present  conceptions  of  the  rational  aims  of  life,  and  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  possible  means  to  attainable  ends,  must  necessarily  constitute  the  working 
standard  of  individual  and  social  good.  Accordingly,  we  must  learn  the  virtue  which 
is  in  the  psychological  necessity  of  employing  relative  standards  of  ethical  value.  We 
must  learn  to  determine  that  relative  standard  which  involves  the  nearest  approach  to 
absoluteness  which  our  intelligence  can  achieve. 

VIII.    THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  HUMAN  CONDITIONS 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  dealt  with  the  psychological  conditions  of  ethical 
judgments.     We  have  now  to  sketch  the  task  which  sociology  attempts  to  perform  in 
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setting  in  order  the  content  of  those  social  conditions  which  furnish  the  concrete 
problems  of  ethical  judgment.  A  certain  appraisal  of  ethical  values  is  inevi- 
table. The  sociological  problem  is  so  to  state  the  facts,  with  reference  to  which  this 
appraisal  must  stand,  that  ethical  judgments  may  be  based  on  the  ultimate  available 
criteria. 

The  steps  in  sociological  interpretation  may  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  When  we  attempt  to  organize  a  sociological  program  of  describing  society, 
we  at  once  encounter  the  fact  that  association  takes  place  in  a  non-human  physical 
environment.  Transitional  problems  of  the  relation  of  sentient  life  to  the  surround- 
ing physical  conditions  need  not  claim  in  this  outline  more  than  passing  rebognition. 
That  they  are  actually  parts  of  the  conditions  to  be  interpreted  mfty  be  taken  for 
granted.  Since  their  interpretation  is  not  the  task  of  the  sociologist,  we  need  not 
give  it  further  emphasis. 

B.  The  fundamental  detail  in  purely  sociological  description  is  the  individual. 
The  physical  individual  has  to  be  described  for  us  by  the  physical  sciences.  The 
sentient  individual  has  to  be  described  by  psychology.  The  individual  of  visible 
action,  the  unit  of  all  association,  is  a  factor  containing,  in  addition  to  the  physical 
basis  and  the  mental  process,  a  group  of  moving  interests.  These  are  the  main- 
springs of  the  individual's  activities,  and  they  are  the  connecting  link  between  the 
detached  persons  and  the  social  combination  which  completes  the  individual's  life. 
While  there  is  a  sense  in  which  no  two  individuals  are  alike,  it  is  also  true  that,  in 
explaining  human  society  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  we  have  to  do  with  variations 
of  individuals  who  are  essentially  one  and  unchangeable.  Whether  our  specimens  are 
prehistoric  cliff-dwellers,  or  the  select  of  the  400  on  the  Cliff  Walk  at  Newport,  all 
the  actions  of  all  the  persons  ever  observed  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  movings  of 
the  same  essential  motives.  These  reduce  to  six  sorts  of  subjective  interests,  or 
responses  to  six  sorts  of  objective  stimuli.  Every  human  individual  is  a  more  or  less 
highly  differentiated  demand  for  satisfactions  which  may  be  generalized  as  Jiealth, 
wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  Tightness.  These  six  factors  are  logically 
and  psychologically  reducible  to  a  much  lower  unity,  but  they  remain  the  most  valid 
and  significant  elements  for  sociological  description.  Every  known  phase  of  associa- 
tion, from  the  clutchings  of  the  first  man-child  after  food  at  the  dugs  of  its  dam,  to  the 
latest  diplomatic  effort  toward  a  United  States  of  Europe,  has  been  a  fermentation  of 
these  rudimentary  interests.  We  have  found  no  content  for  life,  thus  far,  outside  of 
satisfactions  of  these  demands.  Human  beings  are  organized  requisitions  for  health, 
wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  rightness.  Human  life  is  instinctive  and 
then  deliberative  effort  to  meet  these  requisitions. 

It  is  worth  while  to  digress  for  a  moment,  to  show  how  such  an  analysis  as  this 
bears  on  the  specific  problems  of  life.  The  fact  is  that  almost  all  theorists  have 
persistently  ignored  most  of  the  elements  of  human  motive.  They  have  treated 
persons  as  though  they  were  variations  of  one  or  two  of  these  interests.     Some  have 
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made  man  a  monstrosity  of  one  and  others  of  another  of  the  desires,  and  each  of 
them  has  served  its  turn  as  a  substitute  for  all.  The  men  who  treat  human  motive 
from  the  religious  side,  for  example,  have,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later  surrendered  to 
some  form  of  the  assumption  that  man  is  essentially  a  dodger  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
The  aesthetic  philosophers  and  the  bohemians  have  treated  man  as  a  mere  collector 
of  agreeable  feelings.  The  mental  philosophers  have  regarded  man  as  a  somewhat 
handicapped  intelligence.  The  individualistic  philosophers  have  seen  in  man  merely 
a  disinherited  claimant  upon  a  personal  liberty  which  proves  to  be  incapable  of 
existence  outside  of  visions.  Orthodox  economists  have  treated  man  as  essen- 
tially a  procurer  of  wealth,  and  the  physical  evolutionists  treat  him  as  merely  a 
performer  of  more  highly  developed  bodily  functions.  The  facts  all  denounce  such 
partialness.  When  a  millionaire,  for  instance,  offers  half  his  wealth  to  be  cured  of  his 
disease,  he  demonstrates,  to  everyone  with  capacity  and  candor  to  make  distinctions, 
that  the  health  desire  and  the  wealth  desire  are  separable,  temporarily  at  any  rate. 
When  a  banker  resigns  $20,000  a  year  to  accept  $8,000  a  year  as  secretary  of  the 
national  treasury,  he  shows  the  temporary  predominance  of  the  sociability  element. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  content  of  this  particular  type  of  sociability  is 
patriotism,  or  love  of  prestige,  or  desire  for  political  power,  or  some  other  variation.  Its 
genus  is  social,  not  economic.  When  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  exhausted  his  patrimony  in 
scientific  research  and  publication,  he  exhibited  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  desire  is  an 
independent,  and  sometimes  a  prevailing,  element  among  human  motives.  Millions  of 
artistic  careers  throughout  history  demonstrate  the  same  distinction  for  the  beauty  desire, 
and  many  more  millions  of  philanthropic  and  religious  devotees  of  all  faiths  illustrate  the 
like  for  the  Tightness  desire.  The  wealth  interest  is  universal.  It  is  usually  intenser 
than  all  the  other  desires  excepting  only  that  for  life  itself.  It  is  true,  also,  that  all  our 
other  interests  are  complicated  with  the  economic  interest,  just  as  they  are  with  the 
health  interest.  The  questions  of  order  of  dependence  and  of  relative  strength  of  the 
different  desires  are  subordinate  and  subsequent.  The  main  point  is  that  it  would  be 
just  as  true  physiologically  to  treat  the  body  as  an  organism  for  the  consumption  of 
food  and  that  only,  as  it  is  sociologically  to  regard  a  person  as  an  organism  for  the 
consumption,  still  less  for  the  production,  of  wealth  as  an  end  in  itself.  Men  are  na 
never  procurers  of  either  health  or  wealth  or  sociability  or  knowledge  or  beauty  or 
rightness,  whichever  may  be  foremost  in  a  given  case,  without  at  the  same  time 
preserving  a  distinct  interest  in  all  the  rest.  In  a  given  case,  either  of  these  may  be 
an  unconscious  and  negligible  quantity.  The  amount  of  the  several  interests  becomes 
a  more  and  more  appreciable  and  effective  quantity  with  every  stage  of  individual  and 
social  progress.  One  of  the  most  important  strategic  positions  for  sociology  in  its 
campaign  against  the  provincialisms  of  the  social  sciences  is  its  view-point  that  real 
people  are  constantly  engaged  in  reconciling  these  six  desires,  not  merely  in  satisfying 
one  or  two  of  them  alone. 

C.     At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  commit  the  fallacy  of  defining  the  subject-matter 
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by  itself,  we  may  mention  as  the  second  detail  of  sociological  exegesis  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  never  individual,  but  always  social. 

The  concept  "individual"  is  one  of  our  convenient  concessions  to  our  intellectual 
incapacity.  In  view  of  our  mental  limitations,  it  is  doubtless  a  necessary  device,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  reality  to  correspond  with  the  notion  which  the  term 
"individual"  is  made  to  connote  in  all  the  individualistic  philosophies.  Individual 
life,  when  reduced  to  its  very  lowest  terms,  is  still  social  life.  When  Crusoe  waded  out 
of  the  surf  and  took  possession  of  his  solitary  island,  he  carried  society  with  him.  His 
wants  had  been  cultivated  by  social  contacts.  The  symbols  by  which  he  expressed  to 
himself  his  melancholy  thoughts  were  tools  elaborated  by  society.  The  materials, 
implements,  and  weapons  saved  from  the  wreck  were  socially  produced.  The  skill  and 
knowledge  to  make  use  of  his  possessions  had  been  trained  by  social  experience.  All 
human  life  is  a  merging  of  many  lives  into  one  life,  and  a  flowing  of  one  life  into 
many  lives.  Human  life  is  interchange  and  interaction  of  all  lives.  We  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  not  wholly  in  ourselves,  but  chiefly  in  each  other.  Our 
experiences  have  been  for  the  most  part  prearranged  for  us  by  others  before  we  could 
appropriate  them  to  ourselves.  The  house  that  gives  us  shelter,  the  clothes  that  we 
wear,  the  food  that  we  eat,  the  books  that  we  read,  and  the  games  that  we  play  have 
all  been  deposited  within  our  reach  by  the  passing  of  many  lives.  Yes,  even  the 
physical  composition  of  our  body  is  a  social  affair.  The  baby  born  yesterday,  and 
nursing  now  at  its  mother's  breast,  is  getting,  not  the  food  of  nature,  but  the  food  of 
society.  All  the  sciences  and  arts  of  civilization  are  the  caterers  that  serve  his  innocent 
meal.  The  mother's  milk  was  distilled  from  the  tonics  of  the  apothecary,  the  com- 
pounds of  the  manufacturing  chemist,  and  the  artificial  supplies  of  the  grocer.  It 
contains  some  of  the  disease  germs  of  the  town  and  some  of  the  microbes  from  the 
dairy  in  the  country.  It  is  a  chemically  and  mechanically  different  fluid  from  that 
which  fills  the  breast  of  the  savage,  or  even  the  rural,  mother.  The  child's  tissues 
begin  to  organize  society  into  themselves  long  before  its  birth.  In  so  doing  they 
merely  fall  into  line  with  the  universal  order  of  reciprocity  within  the  whole  range  of 
association. 

This  detail  alone,  if  given  due  value,  would  correct  the  strabismus  in  the  anarchistic 
vision.  The  anarchists  assert  that  social  conditions  are  the  authors  of  misery,  and 
that  the  legitimate  offspring  of  misery  is  resistance.  The  anarchistic  ideal  of  liberty, 
as  a  substitute  for  legal  society,  is  a  fantasy  that  could  be  realized  only  by  providing 
each  individual  with  an  absolute  moral  vacuum  as  his  life-sphere.  It  would  have  to 
be  made  impenetrable  by  the  interests  of  others.  So  soon  as  one  personality  is  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  another,  the  "liberty"  of  each  ends,  and  the  limitations  of 
both  begin.  Actual  trial  of  the  anarchist  theory  would  exactly  repeat  the  experience 
of  the  Irishman's  horse.  No  sooner  had  the  beast  learned  to  live  without  gating  than 
he  died.  Liberty  without  limitation  is  elimination  of  the  conditions  of  life.  It  is 
society  without  society.     If  anarchy  were  willing  to  learn  double-entry  bookkeeping 
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with  its  own  claim,  it  would  soon  be  confronted  with  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
Let  us  make  the  most  of  the  formula,  "Society  causes  what  it  contains."  The  anarchist 
stops  specifying  when  he  sees  no  more  evils  to  schedule.  "Society  causes  those  ills," 
he  says,  "then  abolish  government."  If  society  causes  what  it  contains,  it  must  also 
be  credited  with  the  good.  If  it  produces  the  thief,  the  cheat,  the  liar,  it  also  produces 
the  honest,  the  truthful,  and  the  just.  Whatever  is  honorable,  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report  is  also  a  social  product.  Neither  proposition  is  a  whole  truth,  but  each 
contains  an  element  of  truth.  Outside  of  the  social  condition,  men  would  be  like 
seed  with  neither  air  nor  soil.  Universal  sterility  would  take  the  place  of  life.  Liberty 
presupposes  society,  but  society  is  merely  another  expression  for  limitation.  Limita- 
tion is  suspension  of  liberty  only  when  it  ceases  to  be  the  limitation  of  rational 
adaptation.  Liberty  and  law  are  not  antagonists ;  they  are  inseparable  condition  and 
consequent.  The  insanity  of  anarchy  is  a  phase  of  failure  to  discern  this  dependence. 
It  is  true,  as  all  must  admit,  that  society  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  burn  its  own  smoke. 
Unspeakable  misery  is  still  an  incident  of  human  relations;  but  on  those  same  par- 
tially adjusted  relations  everything  depends  that  is  fortunate  and  promising.  The 
rational  recourse  against  disease  is  not  suicide,  but  improved  hygiene. 

D.  Association  is  formation  of  individuals  into  groups.  At  this  stage  of  socio- 
logical description  we  find  that  our  task  resolves  itself  into  parts  which  are  already  in 
charge  of  various  social  sciences.  To  survey  the  field  of  human  association  we  have 
to  pass  in  review  all  the  different  groupings  in  which  we  find  persons  arranged.  But 
these,  or  at  least  the  more  obvious  of  them,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  for 
centuries.  Sociology  at  this  point  has  really  no  program  distinct  from  the  methods 
which  are  valid  in  the  different  divisions  of  description  within  which  the  facts  naturally 
fall.  The  racial  groupings  belong  to  ethnology ;  political  groupings  to  the  legal  dis- 
ciplines; industrial  groupings  to  economics;  knowledge  groupings  to  comparative 
science ;  aesthetic  groupings  to  comparative  art ;  and  creedal  groupings  to  comparative 
religion.  In  each  of  these  fields  description  has  been  carried  to  a  certain  degree  of 
refinement.  It  would  introduce  unnecessary  complications  if  we  tried  to  show  how  soci- 
ology finds  it  necessary  to  fill  gaps  of  description  which  the  traditional  divisions  of 
social  science  neglect.  In  principle  sociology  proposes,  at  this  precise  stage  of  descrip- 
tion, only  what  the  earlier  social  sciences  have  long  practiced.  If  our  limitations 
permitted  more  detail  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  might  easily  show  that  soci- 
ology has  discovered  much  that  the  other  sciences  had  overlooked  about  the  actual 
social  power  exerted  by  these  groupings.  They  are  real  forces,  not  merely  convenient 
terms  for  classification.  From  the  matings  of  isolated  pairs  up  to  empire-building 
races;  from  the  domestic  food-preparing  group  to  world-commerce;  from  the  star- 
gazings  of  huntsmen  and  shepherds  to  international  academies;  from  carvings  of 
totems  and  tatooings  of  persons  to  civilized  schools  of  sculpture  and  painting  and 
architecture  and  music;  from  old  wives'  fables  frightening  children  in  the  dark  of 
cave  and  hut  and  hammock,  to  hierarchies  disputing  temporal  sway  with  congresses 
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of  monarchs,  the  groupings  o£  men  must  be  analyzed  to  find  the  constant  and  the 
meaning  elements  in  the  great  reality  of  association. 

E.  We  have  already  employed  the  elementary  conception  that  human  association  is 
a  process.  This  generalization,  however,  now  so  familiar  to  the  sociologists,  connotes 
tremendous  changes  in  the  perspective  of  social  philosophy.  If  we  have  in  mind 
the  essentials  indicated  by  the  proposition,  we  are  forewarned  and  forearmed  by  it 
against  temptations  which  play  the  mischief  with,  the  special  social  sciences.  Starting 
with  their  selected  phases  of  social  phenomena,  the  sciences  that  center  about  racial 
or  industrial  or  political  or  religious  development  particularly  have  each  tended  to 
treat  human  association  as  though  it  were  merely  variation  of  species,  or  production 
of  wealth,  or  administration  of  government,  or  search  into  the  mysteries  of  the  infinite. 
When  these  sciences  try  to  interpret  real  life  they  too  often  lapse  into  narrow  dog- 
matism or  mere  academic  abstraction.  The  assertion  is  not  impeachment  nor  dis- 
paragement of  the  special  social  sciences.  It  is  a  means  of  pointing  out  that  every 
particular  social  science  is  an  implicit  demand  for  the  reinforcement  of  all  the  other 
social  sciences,  ii^  order  that  between  them  there  may  be  adequate  description  of 
actual  human  life.  Society  is  a  grouping  of  groupings,  each  of  which  constantly 
modifies  every  other.  Let  us  take  the  simplest  illustration  possible.  Yonder  is  the 
walking  delegate  of  a  carpenter's  union.  He  is  inspecting  a  half-completed  building. ' 
He  is  a  social  phenomenon.  How  shall  we  analyze  and  classify  him?  The  ethnolo- 
gist essays  to  deal  with  him.  He  goes  to  work  on  his  physical  marks.  He  detects 
this  and  that  and  the  other  kind  of  heredity.  He  tells  us  that  the  real  significance 
of  this  man  is  his  place  in  the  course  of  evolution  from  which  a  new  physical  type  is 
being  created,  and  with  his  tools  and  methods  this  is  substantially  all  that  the  ethnolo- 
gist can  discover  about  him.  Then  comes  the  political  scientist.  He  cares  nothing 
about  the  ethnology  of  his  specimen.  He  sees  in  him  a  political  atom.  This  man  is 
incarnate  democracy.  He  has  certain  relations  of  descent  from  former  regimes.  He 
is  in  the  line  of  influence  making  toward  another  regime.  He  sustains  certain  rela- 
tions to  the  existing  legal  order.  With  that  our  political  scientist  as  a  specialist  is 
done  with  him.  Then  the  orthodox  economist  takes  his  turn.  To  him  civil  laws  are 
merely  the  records  made  by  accomplished  industrial  development.  Not  the  law,  but 
the  industry  that  goes  before  the  law,  is  the  really  important  matter.  Our  carpenter 
to  him  is  a  term  in  the  industrial  series  and  a  factor  in  the  economic  system.  What 
he  amounts  to  as  a  wheel  in  the  producing  mill  is  the  economist's  concern.  It  may 
be  a  social  psychologist  examines  him  next.  He  is  interested  in  his  general  range 
of  intelligence,  in  his  nervous  organization,  in  the  sources  of  his  mental  impulses,  in 
his  type  of  intellectual  activity.  He  interprets  him  as  a  term  in  the  equation  of  influ- 
ences that  are  evolving  the  brain-processes  of  the  population.  Then  a  minister  of 
religion  comes.  He  learns  his  ecclesiastical  connections,  his  theological  status,  his 
religious  quality.  He  forms  conclusions  about  his  spiritual  condition.  Between  them 
these  specialists  have  pretty  thoroughly  dissected  the  specimen,   but  all  of   them 
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together  have  not  discovered  the  social  reality  he  exhibits.  Someone  is  needed  to  com- 
bine these  different  thin  sections  of  the  specimen  into  a  view  of  the  real  man.  He  is 
an  intersection  of  all  the  groupings  which  human  beings  form  in  the  pursuit  of  all 
the  ends  of  life,  and  all  the  ends  of  life  are  epitomized  in  that  single  man's  character. 
He  is  a  function  of  the  whole  process  by  which  men  are  working  together  to  organize 
their  physiological  and  economic  and  personal  and  scientific  and  aesthetic  and  reli- 
gious interests.  Make  a  cross-section  of  him,  and  we  find  we  have  in  him  every  fiber 
of  civilization.  In  weaving  the  web  of  the  ages,  every  strand  of  influence  that  goes 
out  from  man  or  returns  to  man  sends  a  filament  through  this  mechanic.  In  a  sense 
we  may  say  of  him,  as  Longfellow  said  of  the  Ship  of  State: 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  its  hopes  of  fut\u:e  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

Our  hearts,  om:  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee, —  are  all  with  thee. 

That  is,  this  man,  typical  of  all  men,  carries  in  himself  the  evidence  that  all  the 
phases  of  human  association  are  ceaselessly  working  together  in  a  process  which  binds 
each  man  to  every  man,  which  makes  each  man  both  a  finished  product  of  one  stage  of 
social  production,  and  the  raw  material  of  another.  Accordingly  the  sociologists  con- 
front the  task  of  making  out  the  different  groupings  of  persons,  and  of  detecting  their 
interrelations,  in  such  a  way  that  the  content  of  the  whole  life-process  will  appear, 
both  in  kind  and  in  proportion,  in  the  interrelations  of  their  activities. 

F.  A  further  essential  of  real  description  of  anything  is  reference  of  that  thing 
-to  the  end  which  it  is  presumed  to  serve.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  am  trying  to 
describe  a  given  chair,  but  have  no  idea  of  the  service  it  was  designed  to  perform.  I 
distinguish  certain  upright  columns  and  certain  cross-bars,  then  a  horizontal  plane 
woven  out  of  straw,  then  some  connections  with  columns  higher  than  the  former,  and 
some  further  cross-bars  connecting  the  before-mentioned  bars ;  but  I  have  not  described 
anything.  I  have  simply  made  a  catalogue  of  some  unrelated  items  arbitrarily  con- 
nected by  a  common  name.  But  presently  I  get  the  idea  of  a  device  for  the  support 
of  the  human  body  in  a  semi-recumbent  position.  Then  I  can  give  some  sort  of  an 
account  of  the  relation  of  these  pieces  of  wood  and  straw  to  the  process  that  is  to  be 
performed,  and  the  thing  begins  to  have  reality.  Nothing  is  ever  described  properly 
unless  it  is  described  with  reference  to  the  end  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  fitted  to 
serve.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case^  with  the  fact  of  humaii  association;  Can  we 
get  suchT  a  view  oF  association  as  a  whole  that  we  may  see  all  around  it,  and  along 
toward  the  outcome  of  it,  and  may  thus  describe  the  details  and  incidents  of  it  in  the 
light  of  its  ultimate  purpose?  If  the  question  means,  "Can  we  find  an  absolute  ter- 
minal for  the  social  process,  and  can  we  describe  association  as  a  finished  affair?"  the 
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answer  is  emphatically  no.  Or  does  the  question  mean,  "  Can  we  discover  a  definite 
content  of  the  social  process,  a  work  which  it  is  always  doing,  and  which  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  must  always  continue  to  do  as  long  as  the  process 
persists?  "  If  this  is  the  question,  the  answer  is  emphatically  yes.  '  The  human  process 
is  carrying  on  a  work  visibly  appreciable,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  interminable.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  that  work,  carried  to  the  unfolding  of  all  its  unimaginable 
implications,  is  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  human  existence.  It  justifies  to  our  minds 
all  the  birth-throes  which  the  process  costs.  It  shades  off  into  such  an  infinity  of 
unfulfilments  that  our  inevitable  quest  after  setting  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite  is 
gratified.  This,  then,  is  the  fact  which  furnishes  the  last  great  descriptive  category. 
The  essential  work  which  is  always  going  on  in  human  association  is  a  rhythmical 
process  of  progression  in  developing,  harmonizing,  and  satisfying  the  interests  partially 
latent  in  persons.  Combining  now  the  different  descriptive  elements,  we  have  this 
inclusive  formula :  Human  association  is  a  constant  reaction  of  individuals,  operating 
in  functional  groups,  and  procuring  larger  aggregates  and  juster  proportions  of 
health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  rightness  satisfactions. 

It  is  in  point  to  repeat  that  our  discussion  all  bears  at  last  upon  the  significance 
of  sociology  for  ethics.  At  present  we  are  considering  the  descriptive  value  of  soci- 
ology.    Two  general  observations  will  epitomize  this  part  of  the  argument: 

1.   The  sociologists  claim  that  most  of  the  descriptive  work  done  by  all  the  social 
\    sciences  is  love's  labor  lost.     This  descriptive  work  details  facts  and  phases  that  have 
in  themselves  no  significance.     It  wanders  off  into  blind  alleys  that  end  only  in  a 
pedants'   paradise.     It  virtually  stops  with  cataloguing.     Knowledge    must   proceed 
i    to  correlation.      In  sociological  estimate   the  worth    of    any  historical   inquiry,  for 
instance,  whether  in  the  field  of  ethnology,  economics,  politics,  science,  art,  or  religion, 
1   is  tested  simply  and  solely  by  the  amount  of  light  it  throws  upon  the  one  constant 
j   and  abiding  reality  in  human  experience,  viz.,  this  progressive  unfolding  of  more  of 
)  the  implications,  and  securing  more  of  the  satisfactions,  of  the  essential  human  wants. 
Our  whole  historical  literature — and  the  more  modern  and  critical  it  is,  the  closer  the 
application  of  our  remark  —  our  whole  historical  literature  is  very  largely  a  collection 
of  cases  of  good  men  gone  wrong,  or  at  best  of  good  men  not  gone  far  enough.     It  is 
as  though  one  man  had  described  a  certain  piece  of  foundation,  the  material  of  which 
it  is  composed,  its  depth  in  the  earth,  the  manner  of  its  disposal,  the  names  and  char- 
acters of  the  persons  who  laid  it,  and  so  on  and  so  on.     Another  man  gives  an  account 
of  some  columns;  their  material,  their  mass,  their  style,  their  number,  their  designers 
and  executors,  with  biographical  details  as  before.     Another,  with  similar  care,  tells 
of  interior  decorations,  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  the  lives  of  the  artists.     Another 
describes  the  roof,  with  the  same  personal  narrative  of  the  builders.     Then  the  analogy 
requires  the  appearance  of  Michael  Angelo  to  pass  judgment  on  these  descriptions. 
He  reads  them  through  and  through ;  he  wonders  at  the  wealth  of  labor  expended  on 
research;  but,  after  all,  his  heart  is  filled  with  scorn  and  bitterness.      "What  boots  all 
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this  labor?"  he  protests.  "Here  is  infinite  petty  detail  for  stone  mason,  and  marble 
cutter,  and  painter,  and  sculptor,  and  roof  builder;  but  what  does  it  all  signify  for 
anybody  else?  The  whole  in  which  these  belong  is  not  a  series  of  artisan's  exhibits. 
It  is  an  architect's  organization,  and  the  architecture  is  the  expression  of  an  idea,  and 
the  idea  in  its  turn  is  a  purpose  of  infinite  scope.  These  scholars  have  found  only 
some  species  of  mechanical  contrivance,  where  I  created  a  cathedral  for  the  religion  of 
the  redemption  of  man." 

When  we  get  a  view  of  the  world  such  as  is  commanded  from  the  sociological 
outlook,  it  turns  out  to  be_th^e  theater  jofj^^  of  salvation  more  sublime  than  the 
imagmation_of_religious  creed-maker  ever  conceived.  The  potencies  which  God  has 
put  in  men  are  finding  themselves  in  human  experience.  This  is  the  drama  of  life, 
and  our  historians,  under  the  influence  of  the  modern  critical  spirit,  are  giving  us  at 
best  only  some  of  the  stage-carpentry  of  detached  scenes  of  the  play.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  our  special  sciences  of  abstracted  activities  in  society  —  economics,  poli- 
tical science,  ethnology,  and  the  rest.  [The  specifications  that  satisfy  our  crude  social 
sciences  are  a  litter  of  trade  commonplaces  until  they  are  composed  into  portrayals  of 
the  whole^stadium^of  human  evolution  to  which  they  in  turn  belong.  Expounders  of 
society  give  us  pictures  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  scientific  research.  At  the 
vanishing  point  of  one  picture  is  the  man  with  the  hoe ;  of  another  the  man  with  the 
sword;  of  another  the  man  with  the  pen;  of  another  the  man  with  the  cap  and  bells; 
of  another  the  man  with  the  scepter;  of  another  the  man  with  the  cowl.  From  these 
pictures  the  bewildered  scholar,  and  the  more  bewildered  layman,  must  choose  which 
shall  be  for  him  the  picture  of  actual  society.  The  fact  is  that  each  of  these  pictures 
by  itself  is  false.  Life  is  the  perpetual  struggle  of  the  eater,  the  lover,  the  fighter, 
the  thinker,  the  jester,  the  devotee  in  every  one  of  us  for  predominance  over  all  the 
rest.  \^he  true  picture  of  passing  society  is  a  composite  which  shows  the  actual 
balance  between  these  pictures  of  life  in  the  present  stage  of  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment. The  sociologist  claims  that  we  are  not  on  the  way  to  the  solution  of  social 
problems  until  we  can  correlate  our  partial  problems  of  politics  or  economics  or  creed 
with  the  inclusive  problems  of  the  whole  human  processf) 

To  be  more  specific,  we  are  dealing  in  modern  society  with  certain  radical  ques- 
tions; for  example:  Shall  we  aim  for  physical  enjoyment,  or  for  extinction  of  sensuous 
desire?  Shall  we  posit  an  ideal  of  government  or  no  government?  Shall  we  plan 
for  private  property  or  communism,  for  monopoly  or  competition,  for  freedom  of 
thought  or  for  perpetual  social  chaperoning  of  mind  and  conscience  ?  These  are  not 
questions  of  biology,  or  civics,  or  economics,  or  theology.  They  are  not  questions  of 
ways  and  means.  They  are  not  problems  of  how  to  do  things.  They  are  questions 
of  what  is  fit  to  do.  Our  special  social  sciences  can  no  more  decide  these  questions 
for  society  than  the  science  of  chemistry  can  decide  whether  a  given  individual  should 
become  a  politician  or  a  philosopher ;  or  than  the  science  of  engineering  could  deter- 
mine whether  another  individual  should  build  a  private  yacht  or  a  villa  in  the  moun- 
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tains,  or  an  astronomical  observatory.  A  science  of  the  human  whole  is  necessary  — 
its  parts,  its  processes,  its  purposes — before  we  can  have  anything  better  than  dogmatic 
pseudo-science  of  fragments  falsely  held  apart  from  the  whole. 

2.  CChe  organizing  work  of  generaf  sociology) is^a  setting^ not  a  substitute,  for. the 
particular  analyses  required  for  solution  of  concrete  social  problems.  Such  physical 
generalizations  as  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  the  conservation  of  energy,  the 
equivalence  of  forces,  never  built  a  bridge,  nor  dug  a  tunnel,  nor  framed  a  sky-scraper; 
yet  the  pure  science  of  physics,  and  the  applied  science  of  engineering  have  been 
worked  out  in  constant  reciprocity  with  a  general  physical  philosophy.  The  more 
particular  concepts  with  which  physics  deals,  such  as  density,  specific  gravity,  etc., 
never  equipped  an  artisan  for  any  specific  work,  yet  no  blast  of  forge  nor  blow  of 
hammer  nor  stroke  of  chisel  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  intelligent  without  reckoning 
with  these  general  properties  of  matter.  Just  so  there  are  certain  qualitative  proper- 
ties of  human  association  which  adequate  description  brings  to  light.  They  are  not 
accidents  of  one  or  another  social  contact ;  they  are  constant  incidents  of  association. 
They  vary  incalculably  in  form  and  force,  but  knowledge  of  them  is  as  essential  to 
intelligence  about  human  conditions  as  knowledge  of  physical  properties  is  to  under- 
standing of  mechanical  problems. 

As  we  have  just  said,  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  matter  neVer  alone 
/  equipped  any  man  to  master  matter.  Beyond  these  general  concepts  there  must  be 
A  precise  quantitative  knowledge  of  the  material  to  be  used  in  order  to  complete  a  day's 
( physical  work.  So  of  the  properties  of  association.  They  will  not  plan  workmen's 
tenements,  nor  equalize  taxation,  nor  reconcile  labor  conflicts;  yet  of  such  things 
must  the  really  moral  life  be  full.  Of  what  use  to  the  practical  man  are  the  techni- 
calities  of  sociological  philosophy  ?  The  same  use  that  pure  science  of  any  sort  is  to 
the  craftsman  whose  work  deals  with  realities  which  that  science  explores.  It  would 
be  entirely  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  this  relation.  It  could  hardly  be  dubious  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  likely  to  read  this  paper.  There  is  a  place  in  this  complex  world 
both  for  all  sorts  of  pure  science  and  for  all  sorts  of  constructive  art.  We  are  anxious 
to  perfect  all  the  arts  that  go  to  make  human  associations  profitable  to  the  individuals 
who  must  associate.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  kind  of  practice,  there  is  use  for  a 
certain  modicum  of  generalization.  That  theory  must  range  from  the  most  elemen- 
tary combinations  up  and  out  to  the  largest  systems.  Just  as  we  have,  most  general 
of  all,  the  science  of  physics,  then  less  general  formulas  of  physics  applied  in  the 
technological  sciences,  then  the  principles  of  technology  applied  in  the  processes  of 
construction;  so,  by  precise  analogy,  we  have  general  sociology,  then  the  principles  of 
political  economy  and  political  science  in  its  most  inclusive  sense,  and,  lastly,  the 
concrete  practice  of  life.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  most  people  in  the  world 
have  to  begin  at  the  practical  end.  But  so  soon  as  we  arrive  at  a  conception  of  con- 1 
nection  between  all  human  activities,  the  course  of  thought  necessarily  becomes:  first 
the  large  conception,  then  the  placing  of  the  minor  conceptions  in  the  larger  concep- 
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tions,  and  then  the  application  of  all  these  abstract  conceptions  in  the  concrete  work 
that  the  individual  or  the  group  of  individuals  co-operating  must  perform. 

G.  Description,  when  it  is  finished,  becomes  explanation.  It  is  not  enough  for 
science  tojiiake  out  collocations.  These  merely  propose  the  questions  which  must 
follow,  viz. :  Why  does  this  detail  occur  side  by  side  with  that  ?  Why  does  this  fact 
precede  or  follow  the  other?  We  may  say  in  the  rough  that  mere  description  is  like 
a  topographical  chart,  and  explanation  is  like  a  mechanical  drawing.  That  is,  a  scien- 
tific account  of  anything  must  advance  from  form  to  process,  from  structure  to 
function. 

Before  the  evolutionary  conception  and  the  organic  concept  thinkers  had  arrived 
at  certain  general  ideas  which  led  them  to  hunt  for  historic  causes.  Chief  among 
these  ideas  were,  first,  the  reign  of  law  in  the  world;  second,  the  notion  of  progress; 
third,  the  vague  suspicion  of  human  unity  inclosing  all  men  in  all  ages  within  the 
circumstances  of  a  common  life.^  When  these  ideas  became  somewhat  distinct  in  the 
most  penetrating  minds,  schemes  to  explain  the  course  of  human  events  were 
suggested.  These  became  the  various  philosophies  of  history.  From  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  explanations  belonging  under  this 
head  struggled  for  authority.  As  a  background  for  the  sort  of  explanation  that  soci- 
ology is  trying  to  reach,  we  may  recite  the  ruling  ideas  in  some  of  these  hypotheses. 
Looking  out  upon  the  same  complexity  and  variation  which  we  today  find  in  human 
association,  the  philosophers  of  history  have  accounted  for  it  in  such  fashion  as  this: 

1.  The  changes  in  human  history  have^been  produced  in  pursuance  of  a  divine  plan 
progressively  unfolding  and  realizing  itself.    (Bossuet,  Schlegel,  etc.) 

2.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  produced  by  topography  and  climate. 
(Buckle,  Marx,  Loria,  etc.) 

3.  The  changes  in  human  history  are  caused  by  forms  and  qualities  of  government. 
(Bodin.) 

4.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  produced  by  play  of  economic  self-interest. 
(Montesquieu.) 

5.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  due  to  the  personal  peculiarities  of  individuals 
of  the  human  race.    (Voltaire.) 

6.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  due  to  the  automatic  self-sustaining  perfecti- 
bility of  th^^umanrace.^  (Condorcet .) 

7.  The  changes  in  human  society  have  been  a  procession  through  the  recurring  cycle:  (a) 
the  theological  stage;  (6)  the  metaphysical  stage;  (c)  the  positive  stage.    (Comte.) 

8.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  a  progressive  realization  of  the  freedom  of 
humanity.    (Jules  Michelet.) 

9.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  incidents  in  the  divine  education  of  the  race. 
(Lessing.) 

10.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  waves  or  ripples  in  the  flow  of^a  great  stream 
of  natural  law,  which  is  a  secret  jlan  of  natiu'e  to  establish  a  universal  civil  socieiy in.jwjhich 
pohtical  justice  will  reigUj.    (Kant.) 

ii.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  gropings^  under  unrecognized  divine  gm 

6  Vid.  Flint,  Philosophy  of  History,  1st  ed.,  Introduction. 
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ance»^  after  the  reason  which  pervades  the  world,  and  toward  a  corresponding  art  of  life. 
(Fichte.)  -    -    ~ 

12.  The  changes  in  human  society  have  been  episodes  in  the  self -evolution,  of  the  absolute, 
divisible  into  a_period  of  destiny,  oijiature,..and£)f  Providence,    (Schelling.) 

13.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  the  workings  of  the  threefold  law  oOhe 
jiistorical  world:  (a)  the  hidden  ways  of  a  Providence  deliveriag  and  emancipating  the  human 
race;  (b)  the  free  will  of  man,  destined  to  a  decisive  choice  in  the  struggle  of  life;  (c)  the  power 
permitted  by  God  to  the  principle  of  evil.    (Schlegel.) 

14.  The  changes  in  human  life  have  been  "  stages  in  the  progress  of  human  consciousness 
of  God."    (Bunsen.) 

15.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  without  co-ordinating  principle;  they  are 
essentially  individual;  there  is  no  permanent  truth  or  real  instruction  in  them.    (Schopenhauer.) 

16.  The  changes  in  human  history  have  been  incidents  which  do  not  contain  in  sufficient 
degree  for  human  interpretation  the  explanation  of  themselves.  They  are  related  to  a  cosmic 
order  which  must  be  understood  in  order  to  obtain  the  clue.    (Lotze.)' 

The  sociologist  is  content  neither  to  choose  among  these  explanations  nor  to 
abandon  the  search  for  explanation.  Accordingly,  sociology  has  undertaken  a  task 
upon  which  the  old  philosophy  of  history  expended  all  its  resources  in  vain.  Very 
hasty  examination  would  show  that  as  a  rule  these  men  shirked  jiositive  explanation 

altogether.     They  all  find  recourse  jn  metaphysical  assumptions  of  causation^ Using 

the  a  priori  method,  they  go  on  to  describe  the  world  in  terms  of  the  hypothesis. 
Sociology,  therefore,^  confronts  the  problem  which  the._4)hilosopher  of  history 
usually  ignores  or  declines,  viz.,  the  problem  of  operative  forces  in  human  association. 
In  taking  up  the  task  of  real  explanation,  sociology  is  related  to  the  archaic  philos- 
ophy of  history  very  much  as  modern  psychology  is  to  the  old-fashioned  "  mental  l 
philosophy."     Psychology  and  sociology  alike  today:  (discard  metaphysical  imaginings, 

Sand  undertake  the  task  of  making^ put ihe_mec  one  case  of  consciousness! 

Sand,  in  the  other  of  association. 

H.  In  the  jargon  of  sociology  we  say  that  the  task  of  explaining  association  callsN 
for  the  development  of  a  division  or  sub-science  of  social  dynamics.  By  virtue  of 
what  facts  does  it  come  to  pass  that  men  live  together  at  all  ?  Through  what  combi- 
nations of  facts  do  they  live  as  they  live,  and  in  consequence  of  what  facts  do  they 
modify  their  mode  of  association  ?  Here  is  a  body  of  problems  as  definite,  as  distinct, 
and  as  concrete  as  those  of  any  physical  science,  and  they  are  problems  that  can  be 
solved  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  process  of  observation  and  experiment  through 
which  physical  science  becomes  precise.  Before  we  have  gone  very  far  toward 
outlining  these  social  problems,  we  perceive  that  the  operating  forces  in  human  life  fall 
into  the  two  great  orders  ofjthe  physical  and  the  psychical.  To  explain  the  life  of  the 
American  republic  today,  for  example,  we  have  to  go  back  along  many  lines  of  race- 
heredity,  and  we  have  to  calculate  the  conditioning  influence  of  climate,  soil,  topog- 
raphy, and  geographical  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  rough  we  may 
designate  all  this  as  the  biological  division  of  social  mechanism.     Then  we  have  the 

''  For  further  exposition  and  bibliography  of  these  theories,  cf.  Flint,  loc.  cit, 
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whole  plexus  of  mental  stimuli  that  set  men  in  motion  within  their  physical  environ- 
ment. We_need  not  in  the  least  minimize  the  physical  element  in  social  mechanism, 
butceven  the_mosi  strenuous  momsi^vill^  concede  that  the  distinctive  factor  which 
differentiates  human  from  brute  association,  and  from  merely  vegetative  phenomena, 
^ih^  pfed^Tmihahce  of  the  mentair>  Social  dynamics  becomes  not  entirely,  therefore, 
but  6 vefwhelimhgly,  social  psychology,  or,  as  Tarde  prefers  to  phrase  it,  "inter-mental 
'psychology." 

Furthermore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  we  find  it  convenient  to  sub- 
divide our  theory  as  in  the  diagram.     Thus: 

{  Maintaining  status  (statics) 
Psychical 


CO 

IS 
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(Social  psychology)  (  Producing  progress  (kinetics) 

!  Maintaining  status  (statics) 
Producing  progress  (kinetics) 


Referring  to  social  psychology  only,  we  are  mapping  out  the  work  of  social  explana- 
tion in  the  special  divisions  of  social  statics  and  social  kinetics,  or  the  psychology  of 
order  and  the  psychology  of  progress.  In  the  former  field  Professor  Ross,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  has  made  brilliant  explorations,  reported  in  his  book  Social 
Control,  and  twenty  years  earlier  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  revolted  against  the 
mechanicalism  of  the  reigning  Spencerian  sociology,  and  pointed  the  way  to  the 
psychology  of  social  progress." 

IX.     THE  SOCIAL  CRITERION  OF  ETHICAL  VALUES 

We  have  thus,  in  the  first  place  (sees,  vi  and  vii),  recalled  rudimentary  psycho- 
logical facts  about  the  form,  the  process,  and  the  working  criteria  of  ethical  valua- 
tion. In  the  second  place  (sec.  viii),  we  have  reviewed  the  program  of  sociology  in 
its  attempt  to  see  all  human  activities,  so  far  as  they  can  be  visualized  at  all,  in  their 
real  interdependencies  with  each  other.  All  this  is  incidental  to  our  main  argument 
that  the  task  which  sociology  has  undertaken  must  be  performed  before  there  is  a 
secure  intellectual  criterion  of  moral  judgments.  Otherwise  expressed,  in  proportion 
as  the  task  of  sociology  is  performed,  and  in  proportion  as  the  work  of  sociology  is 
accepted  by  society,  will  the  intellectual  conditions  for  consensus  of  ethical  judgments 
be  satisfied. 

Assuming  then  our  statement  of  the  psychological  and  of  the  sociological  factors, 
in  organizing  interpretations  of  life,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  most  important  clue 
to  criticism  of  conduct-judgments.  What  has  been  said  may  be  restated  in  more  gen- 
eral form,  and  the  judgments  which  make  up  our  body  of  ethics  will  at  once  appear  to 
have  a  place  within  this  general  setting,  viz.:  All  ethical  judgme^its  are  virtually  esti-  ^ 
mates  of  the  relation  of  subordinate  parts  of  conduct  to  the  largest  wholes  brought  j 

8  Dynamic  Sociology,  and  The  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization. 
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into  calculation.  AU  ethical  judgments  are  ^61  only  telle  in  form)  they  are  not  only 
cCpiSparisons  of  concrete  particurars)witli  a  generalized  standard;  that  standard  is  not 
merely  a  version  of  human  conditions;  but  all  these  facts  are  parts  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive  fact  that  conduct-yaluations  are  always  appraisals  of  Jthe  ratio  between  thg 
4:  S  particular  conduct  iii^  question  and  the  largest  complex  of  human  conditions  that  the 
i  mind  at  the  moment^  of  judging  is  able  to  consider.  For  illustration,  let  us  take  a  case 
in  the  field  of  so-called  individual  ethics.  Let  us  assume  that  we  are  able  in  the  hypo- 
thetical case  to  exclude  all  social  considerations.  Suppose  then  the  conduct  in  ques- 
tion is  the  eating  of  a  given  dinner.  That  conduct  has  absolutely  no  value  for  me 
until  I  connect  it  in  consciousness  with  myself  as  an  end.  If,  then,  I  consider  my 
hunger  purely  as  a  sensation,  and  the  eating  purely  as  a  means  of  substituting  another 
sensation,  I  at  once  have  a  criterion  in  accordance  with  which  I  pronounce  the  eating 
good.  Myself  in  a  state  of  satisfaction  is  more  than  myself  in  a  state  of  want,  and  the 
conduct  that  contributes  to  that  increase  of  myself  I  at  once  call  good.  But  suppose 
I  think  of  myself,  not  merely  as  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  eating,  but  as 
capable  of  winning  an  athletic  contest,  and  suppose  I  am  convinced  that  putting  a 
limit  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of  my  eating  is  a  condition  of  my  winning.  Myself 
as  eating  the  food  which  affords  less  satisfaction  to  the  taste,  but  which  may  fit  me  to 
win  the  event,  is  rated  as  a  larger  self  than  the  self  eating  to  the  exclusion  of  winning. 
Again,  I  may  think  of  myself  as  capable,  not  merely  of  agreeable  bodily  sensations  and 
of  athletic  prowess,  but  also  of  mental  achievement.  I  may  estimate  myself  as  more 
of  a  man  when  doing  certain  thinking  than  when  performing  certain  physical  feats. 
I  may  discover  that  the  athletic  winning  may  be  a  foe  to  the  contemplated  thinking. 
I  may  find  that  less  winning  and  different  eating  will  promote  my  mental  activity. 
Thereupon  myself  as  the  thinking  man  towers  up  into  comparison  with  myself  as  less 
than  the  thinker,  and  I  perhaps  once  more  reverse  my  judgment  about  that  particular 
dinner.  It  is  good  for  the  sensuous  part  of  me,  it  is  bad  for  the  athletic,  it  is  good 
for  the  intellectual,  possibly  it  might  again  be  judged  as  bad  relatively  to  myself  con- 
sidered as  spiritual  in  the  pietistic  sense. 

Whenever  we  form  an  estimate  of  value  in  the  realm  of  individual  ethics,  it  is 
always  implicitly  in  this  mold.  Conduct  of  a  lesser  self  comes  into  comparison  with 
/"conduct  of  a  self  held  to  be  more  or  greater.  The  conduct  is  pronounced  good  or  bad 
according  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  fact  that  we 
differ  interminably  as  to  what  is  the  greater  and  the  lesser  self  does  not  affect  the  main 
proposition.  Before  we  can  have  a  generally  accepted  system  of  individual  ethics,  we 
must  have  a  generally  accepted  philosophy  of  the  individual.  Our  judgment  of  spe- 
cific individual  acts  or  programs  inevitably  depends  upon  our  perception  of  the  scope 
and  balance  of  individual  life  in  general.  For  example,  certain  good  people  hold  that 
the  virtue  of  temperance  demands  absolute  taboo  of  alcohol.  Other  people  who  claim 
to  be  equally  good  hold  that  categorical  prohibition  of  anything  is  not  temperance,  but 
intemperance.     They  say  that  temperance  has  no  law  in  the  case  of  alcohol  which  is 
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not  equally  valid  in  principle  in  the  case  of  tea  or  milk  or  ice  water;  namely,  the  law 
of  utility  for  the  purposes  of  the  whole  man.  Here  then  is  a  specific  opposition  that 
betrays  a  deeper  antithesis  of  the  implied  philosophies.  The  one  view  presupposes  a 
conception  of  life  as  a  discipline  of  renunciation.  The  other  view  regards  life  as  an 
economy  of  appropriation.  The  one  view  tends  to  regard  that  life  as  largest  which 
foregoes  the  most.  The  other  view  tends  to  appraise  that  life  as  largest  which  assimi- 
lates the  most.  Between  two  such  contradictory  philosophies  there  can  be  only  acci- 
dental agreement  on  particular  issues.  To  arrive  at  harmonious  judgments  of  good, 
we  must  reach  common  ground  in  our  general  conceptions  of  life.  The  universal  fact 
displayed  in  all  cases  of  the  most  contradictory  valuation  is  that  ethical  judgments  are 
always  implicit  estimates  of  the  value  of  mediate  ends  as  tributary  to  larger  ends. 
Our  conception  of  these  larger  ends  must  be  fixed  before  there  can  be  a  rational  ground 
for  identity  of  minor  judgments. 

What  is  true  of  conduct  thought  of  as  purely  individual  is  true  of  all  conduct  upon 
which  we  pass  valuations.  We  have  all  sorts  of  conventional  and  arbitrary  standards 
of  greater  and  less.  In  a  situation  in  which  the  fighting  man  is  the  greatest  man,  the 
things  that  tend  to  make  more  fighters  are  good,  while  the  things  that  divert  possible 
fighting  strength  into  industry  or  discovery  or  other  activities  of  non-militant  morality 
are  bad.  This  does  not  affect  the  underlying  principle  that  our  conduct-judgments  are 
always  verdicts  in  approval  of  those  things  which  make  for  what  we  think  is  more  and 
bigger,  and  of  disapproval  of  those  things  which  make  for  that  which  we  estimate  as 
lesser  and  smaller.  In  the  case  of  individual  estimates,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
alternatives  are  a  less  and  a  more  compfete  condition  of  the  individual;  that  is,  the 
individual  as  partial,  in  comparison  with  the  individual  contemplated  as  more  fully 
realized.  When  we  come  to  value  conduct  as  a  social  phenomenon,  our  judgment 
always  proceeds  in  the  same  form.  We  always  have  some  sort  of  a  major  premise  of 
the  group  as  greater  than  the  individual.  We  consequently  always  pronounce  that 
conduct  good  which  promises  to  make  for  the  ends  of  the  group  as  against  the  conflict- 
ing ends  of  the  individual.®  The  only  limit  to  this  judgment  is  encountered  when  we 
contemplate  conduct  which  not  merely  subordinates  the  individual  to  the  group,  but 
which  suppresses  manifestations  of  the  individual  which  are  essential  to  our  concep- 
tions of  the  absolute  worth  of  the  individual.     Thus,  slavery,  the  suttee,  etc.'" 

Thus  we  have  in  the  foregoing  section  a  formal  statement  of  all  conduct-problems. 
Men  are  implicitly  deciding  which  self  is  the  greater,  and  whether  in  a  given  instance 
there  is  anything  greater  than  self.  When  we  deal  with  conduct-judgments  disinter- 
estedly, our  problem  always  is  to  decide  which  of  two  or  more  contrasted  societary 
activities  is  most  and  biggest,  and  then  whether  they  must  be  rated  as  mutually  exclu- 
sive, or  as  principal  and  subordinate. 

Our  statement  of  conduct-problems  in  terms   of  quantity  is  of  course   highly 

9Cf.    Baldwin,  Social  and    Ethical  Interpretation,  ^^Cf.  Bob avqv^t,  The  Philosophy  of  the  State:  on  the 

pp.  29732.  Conception  of  Liberty,  pp.  124-50. 
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elliptical,  but  it  visualizes  the  essential  form  of  the  problem.  It  also  serves  to 
introduce  our  application  of  the  formal  statement  to  the  social  division  of  conduct- 
problems,  namely:  Our  judgment  of  conduct  in  association  always  tends  to  appraisal 
\  of  it  as  good  or  bad  according  to  its  assumed  effects  upon  the  largest  range  of 
■  associations  that  we  can  take  into  account.  This  statement  is  also  elliptical,  but  it 
would  distract  attention  from  the  main  point  if  we  should  attempt  here  to  make  it 
more  precise. 

Recurring  now  to  our  analysis  of  the  social  process  as  a  whole  (sec.  viii),  we  may 
restate  the  reality  in  which  the  sociologist  finds  the  working  criterion  of  moral  values 
as  follows:    The  life  of  the  individual,  according  to  the  view  of  the  individual  which 
iwe  have  proposed,  is  to  he  considered  as  a  process  of  achieving  the  self  given  in  the 
)interests  which  prompt  the  hecdth,  wealth,  sociahility,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  right- 
\ness  desires,  but  this  process  produces  and  is  produced  by  the  social  process.     Fol- 
lowing the  same  line  of  analysis,  we  have  as  our  conception  of  the  social  process: 
Association  is  a  continuous  process  of  realizing  an  increased  aggregate  and  juster 
proportions  of  the  health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  rightness  satis- 
factions in  the  persons  associating.     This  is  the  end  visible   as  interpretation  and 
justification  of  the  whole  social  process.     All  that  goes  on  among  men  actually  is 
valued  by  them  with  conscious  or  unconscious  reference  to  its  bearings  upon  some  con- 
ception of  these  goods,  either  severally  or  collectively.     We  have  no  other  real  measure 
to  apply  in  a  theory  of  conduct-value. 

Institutions,  or  social  activities,  as  distinguished  from  activities  regarded  as  purely 
individual,  have  their  meaning  as  better  or  worse  methods  of  promoting  achievement 
and  distribution  of  these  satisfactions.  The  very  fact  of  association,  however,  displays 
a  relatively  advanced  stage  of  the  process  of  gaining  these  satisfactions.  Associa- 
tions, their  means,  and  their  methods  are  media  by  which  already  complicated  com- 
binations of  these  satisfactions  and  of  means  of  gaining  them  are  guarded  and 
developed.  An  association  or  an  institution  (which  is  merely  a  method  of  activity  in 
association)  may  not  be  judged,  therefore,  with  reference  to  a  single  sort  of  satisfaction 
abstracted  from  the  rest.  Government,  for  instance,  is  not  a  means  of  regulating  men 
merely  as  seekers  of  the  sociability  satisfaction.  It  would,  indeed,  be  possible  to 
make  out  a  good  case  for  abstract  classification  of  government  as  predominantly  a 
function  of  sociability.  In  practice,  however,  government  is  chiefly  an  activity  within 
the  wealth  realm,  and  only  secondarily  within  each  of  the  other  realms  of  interest. 
So  of  the  content,  as  distinguished  from  the  form,  in  the  case  of  every  other  institu- 
tion of  society.  In  elaborating  a  working  theory  of  social  ethics,  therefore,  we  find 
ourselves  practically  concerned  not  directly  with  the  ends  of  human  life  themselves. 
Our  problems  are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  secondary  ones  presented  by  the  subsidiary 
means  which  associations  have  developed  as  their  ways  of  promoting  the  ends  of  life. 
In  other  words,  our  problem  is:  ^^  The  ultimate  end  that  gives  value  to  all  conduct 
being  the  social  process  as  above  formulated,  what  is  the  value  of  each  and  every 
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mode  of  associated  activity,  considered  as  a  positive  or  negative  means  to  that 
end?"'' 

This  makes  the  whole  process  of  judging  conduct  a  process  of  discovering  social 
functions  and  relativities. 

We  may  recapitulate  the  argument  as  follows: 

1.  The  essential  ethical  question  in  all  cases  is:  What  is  the  value  of  each  alterna- 
tive course  of  conduct  possible  in  a  given  situation  in  connection  with  the  whole 
system  of  relations  within  which  it  must  function  ? 

2.  The  ultimate  social  end  which  we  can  discover  is  progressive  improvement  in 
so  accommodating  ourselves  to  each  other  that  increasing  proportions  of  the  world's 
population  will  share  in  a  constant  approach  toward  more  and  better  satisfaction  of 
the  health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  rightness  desires. 

3.  That  must  count  with  us  as  morally  good  which  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  to 
make  toward  the  end  so  formulated. 

We  have  thus  found  that,  so  far  as  the  psychological  process  of  ethical  valuation 
is  concerned,  all  judgments  of  conduct  are  telic.  "The  adjustment  of  habits  to  ends, 
through  the  medium  of  the  problematic,  doubtful,  precarious  situation,  is  the  struc- 
tural form  upon  which  present  intelligence  and  emotion  are  built.  It  remains  the 
ground  pattern.""  Our  conduct- valuations  implicitly  assert:  "The  act  in  question 
does  or  does  not  make  for  such  and  such  an  end  expressly  or  impliedly  assumed  to  be 
desirable." 

Accordingly,  we  may  hope  that  the  name  proposed  above  for  the  ethical  system 
to  which  sociology  tends  to  contribute  liiay  prove  to  be  serviceable  as  more  than  a 
mere  label.  We  make  use  of  the  term  telicism  as  the  title  for  our  method  of  reaching 
ethical  valuations,  because  we  discover  that  the  method  which  is  actual,  and  actual 
because  it  is  psychologically  necessary,  consists  in  determining  the  relations  of  each 
and  every  activity  to  more  and  more  remote  ends,  until  the  last  end  or  combination  of 
ends  is  brought  into  consideration  which  the  mind  can  contemplate.'^  This  system 
promises,  on  the  one  hand,  to  furnish  a  definite  content,  in  place  of  the  merely  formal 
conception  "evolutionary  ethics,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  calculation  of  ends  is 
inclusive,  instead  of  stopping  with  the  small  arc  of  the  horizon  contemplated  by  nine- 
teenth century  utilitarianism. 

X.    DIFFERENT  MEANS  OF  VERIFYING  THE  FOREGOING  CLAIMS 

In  our  rapid  outline  of  the  argument  we  have  referred  to  three  distinct  groups 
of  phenomena  in  which   the  process  of   conduct-valuation  may  be  traced:    first,  the 

11  For  elaboration  of  this  department  of  the  subject  t«A«'u),  and  the  adjective  tcAkcos,  ujd.  Ward,  Oitfilmes  o/ jSoct- 
vid.  Peofessoe  C.  R.  Hendeeson,  article  cited  above,  p.  ology,  p.  180.  It  should  be  added  that  if  there  is  any  merit 
4,  note  1.  in  the  present  suggestion,  either  as  to  form  or  content,  it 

12  Peofessoe  John  Dewey,  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  is  largely  due  to  Dr.  Ward  rather  than  to  myself.  The  case 
IX,  p.  229.  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 

ii*For  an  important  note  on  derivatives  from  the  verb       accept  all  that  the  present  argument  involves. 
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ordinary  mental  activities  of  the  average  man;  second,  the  systems  of  the  philoso- 
phers; and,  third,  critical  psychological  analysis.  If  appeal  is  taken  to  either  of  these 
sources  of  evidence,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Men's  judgments  are  in  the  form 
which  we  have  stated.  The  ordinary  man  does  not  become  aware  of  the  general  ends 
to  which  his  conduct  must  be  referred  in  order  to  give  it  adequate  explanation.  The 
'  philosopher,  as  we  have  seen,  deceives  himself  with  abstract  terms,  and  consequently 
\  is  often  able  to  imagine  that  his  judgments  of  ethical  value  are  applications  of  utterly 
i  transcendental  criteria.  The  psychologist,  reducing  all  activity  to  terms  of  stimulus 
and  attention  and  choice,  confirms  our  claim  that  sentient  activity,  whether  the 
plain  man's  practice  or  the  philosopher's  theory,  always  proceeds  with  implied,  if 
not  conscious,  reference  to  some  conception  of  the  social  process  within  which 
that  activity  derives  its  meaning.  We  may,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  reiterate  our 
observation  above,  that  the  methods  of  treating  history  latterly  in  vogue  leave  very 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  the  functional  values  of  the  activities 
which  have  filled  up  the  life  of  men  in  the  past.  The  perspective  of  our  ethical 
judgments  will  be  confused  and  vague  until  history  shall  have  been  so  reorganized 
as  to  exhibit  the  reality  of  the  social  process  under  the  categories  of  content  and 
•  function  which  we  are  beginning  to  find  most  significant.  We  shall  not  pass  correct 
judgments  upon  the  value  of  past  actions  until  we  can  see,  of  every  period  worth  con- 
sidering, just  how  it  co-operated  with  previous  periods  with  respect  to  this  process  of 
unfolding,  adjusting,  and  satisfying  the  cardinal  human  desires.  Nor  shall  we  be 
very  expert  in  appraising  alternatives  of  conduct  in  our  own  time  until  we  can  state 
to  ourselves  the  problems  of  our  time  in  terms  of  relation  to  this  process. 

XI.    THE   KELATIVE  WORKING  VALUE  OF  STATIC  AND  DYNAMIC  CRITERIA 

OF  CONDUCT 

'  We  recur  to  the  claim  already  urged,  that  the  best  prospect  in  sight  for  a  basis 

of  common  ethical  belief  is  in  connection  with  theoretical  and  practical  gravitation 

( toward  the  adoption  of  the  fundamental  sociology  and  ethics  above  outlined.  It  is  not 
merely  a  theory  of  the  sociologist  that  we  should  adopt  this  standard.  It  is  a  demon- 
strable psychological  fact  that  men  have  always  tended  at  least  toward  the  use  of  this 
standard  in  all  their  ethical  judgments.  In  the  last  resort  we  are  forced  to  value  as 
good  whatever  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  to  promote  the  life-process  ;  we  are  com- 
pelled to  rate  that  as  bad  which  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  to  retard  the  process  ;  that  is, 
the  sociological  criterion  of  all  conduct  is  identical  in  form  with  the  psychology  of 
conduct-judgments  in  general,  namely,  a  measurement  or  estimate  of  its  use  in  the 
life-process.  The  sociological  criterion  is  merely  an  extension  and  generalization  of 
tjie  common  man's  way  of  judging  whether  a  given  effort  is  worth  while  or  not.  The 
narrowest  individual  judgment  of  conduct  amounts  to  this:  Will  the  effort  give  me 
igore  agreeable  feeling?  The  sociological  criterion  amounts  to  this:  Will  the  effort 
give  more  agreeable  feeling  to  those  who  can  trace  its  results  farthest  in  the  whole 
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social  process?  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Herbert  Spencer's  remark  is  true:  "Ethics 
becomes  nothing  else  than  a  definite  account  of  the  forms  of  conduct  fitted  to  the 
associated  state."'*  Mr.  Spencer  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  a  staiijcaLideajrfiich 
the  logic  of  the__eYQlutionary  conception  properly  excludes,  namel^lh^at  a  theory  ^^" 
<an]jbsolutely^  perfect  condition  is  possibly.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  evolutionary 
conception,  on  the  contrary,  the  psychologists  and  the  sociologists  are  converging  upon 
the  interpretation  thaCTmoyement  is  the  irreducible  substance  of  everything  Status 
is  only  a  convenient  form  of  visualizing  the  changing.  Permanent  status  is  some- 
thing of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  Mr.  Spencer  partially  realized  his  mistake 
and  attempted  to  eliminate  it  from  Social  Statics  when  he  republished  it  as  The 
Data  of  Ethics.  But  he  did  not  get  rid  of  the  fundamental  assumption.  The  revolu- 
tion which  we  have  above  predicted,  as  the  effect  of  continued  application  of  the 
psychological  and  sociological  interpretation  of  life,  is  likely  to  be  earliest  manifest  in 
undermining  the  systems  of  theory  and  practice  which  presume  upon  the  statical  con- 
/  ception.  Until  very  recently,  for  example,  practically  all  ethical  systems  have  assumed,^ 
(first,  persons  as  fixed  quantities,  and,  second,  human  relations  as  conditions  which)  c^ 
/could  be  treated  for  ethical  purposes  as  statical.  These  systems  have  then  designated 
that  man  or  that  act  as  good  that  had  such  and  such  a  relation  to  the  stereotyped 
order  of  the  world.  [In  other  words,  our  ethical  theorists  have  assumed  that  life  is  \ 
like  a  bicycle  of  a  standard  model.  It  is  made  up  of  individual  parts  which  may  be 
displaced  by  duplicate  parts  that  will  fit  as  well  as  the  originals  into  the  machine. 
The  duplicate  parts  are  good  when  they  are  capable  of  such  adjustment.  Parts  that 
refuse  to  assemble  in  the  standard  model  are. bad.  It  is  a  platitude,  however,  to 
declare  that  life  is  not  like  a  machine  of  any  type.  [  It  is  somewhat  more  like  the  pro- 
gression from  the  clumsiest  velocipede  to  the  latest  type  of  bicycle,  but  this  is  also  an 
extremely  defective  analogy,  because  the  life-process  is  immanent,  not  mechanical.  It 
is  not  a  process  that  is  put  together  as  the  machinist  assembles  parts  of  a  machine 
from  many  sources;  but  movement  as  opposed  to  status  is  the  idea  for  the  illustration 
to  convey. 

Again,  the  good  man  or  the  good  act  is  the  one  that  facilitates  human  develop-    i 
ment  at  the  precise  point  of  contact  with  the  main  process.     The  same  man  or  act 
might  be  bad  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of  the  process,  because  incapable  of  adjust- 
ment with  that  stage.     In  brief,  as  we  saw. above,  human  good  is  not  the  goodjof-xest 
Ib. a  permanent  statuSj^  but  of  adaptation^^  This  being  the  case,  our^ 

only  hope  of  agreement  about  moral  standards  depends  upon  getting  a  sociology  thaf^  /^ 
will  give  us  common  insight  into  the  details  of  the  life-process.     The  question  in  pointj.  ^, 
when  we  try  to  gauge  moral  values  js :    Does  this  retard_or  promote  the  precise  stagejjf    \ 
the  life-process  in  which  it  must  function?      This  question  must  remain  an  enigma  in"}  ^j 
the  precise  degree  in  which  we  lack  a  sociology  adequate  to  interpret  the  life-process.  ^ 
At  all  events,  the  net  result  of  psychological  and  sociological  analysis  for  ethical  pur- 

1*  Principles  of  Ethics,  sec.  48. 
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poses  up  to  date  is  a  certain  quantum  of  detail  in  specification  of  this  insight  that  the 
main  situation  is  incessant  movement,  having  no  quality  of  rest,  but  consisting  of  a 
constant  process,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but,  taking  large  periods  of  time  into  the  field 
of  view,  consistently  toward  something  more  of  the  process,  which  to  our  ken  is  inter- 
minable. This  is  the  most  far-sighted  view  of  the  main  fact  that  we  have  reached,  and 
it  furnishes  the  positive  basis  of  ethical  presumption,  in  contrast  with  the  speculative 
premises  that  have  been  accepted  hitherto.  This  is  the  quasi-absolute  standard  of 
ethical  value,  which  is  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  finality. 


XII.    SOCIAL  DETAILS  REQUISITE  FOR  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DYNAMIC 

STANDARD 

What  has  been  said  so  far  reduces  to  this:  If  we  are  jo  reach  moral  judgments 
that  jnay  appeal  to  science^  foLsanction,  we  must  first  arrive  at  a  tenable  view  of  life  in 
general,  HThis  _will  include,  if  our  interpretation  is  correct,  the  reading  of  life  in 
accordance_with  the  categories  which  the  sociologists  find  given  in  the  social  reality. 
We  must  have,  second,  as  a  kind  of  minor  premise,  an  adequate  survey  of  the  social 
process  in  the  concrete.  !  The  schedule  below  exhibits  the  groups  of  particulars  which 
are  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  form  such  an  adequate  conception  of  any  past  situ- 
ation. Ability  to  survey  a  sufficient  series  of  past  situations  in  this  completeness  is 
not  only  requisite  to  comprehension  of  the  situations  themselves,  but  it  is  the  neces- 
sary presumption  of  all  generalizations  of  laws  alleged  to  be  exemplified  in  the  passage 
of  these  situations  into  each  other.  That  is,  the  ideal  of  history,  on  its  descriptive 
side,  would  require  that  it  should  constitute  an  uninterrupted  dissolving  view  of  one 
situation  following  another,  with  constantly  varied  distribution  of  effort,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  in  the  departments  of  activity  to  be  specified.  Then  we  must  learn  to 
interpret  the  existing  situation  in  terms  of  the  same  categories.  If  we  omit  one  or  more 
of  these  phases  of  activity,  our  picture  is  a  distorted  account  of  the  situation,  whether 
past  or  present.  The  claims  of  the  historians  since  Green,  that  they  all  occupy  the 
sociological  point  of  view,  seem  to  the  sociologists  peculiarly  naive.  The  sociological 
point  of  view  is  something  essentially  different  from  a  mere  shifting  of  attention  from 
the  trifling  doings  of  courts  and  camps  to  unassorted  or  uncritically  assorted  common- 
places about  the  masses.  Having  an  adequate  conception  of  the  social  process  in  gen- 
eral, the  knowledge  which  we  need  in  order  to  understand  a  particular  situation 
includes  the  following: 

1.  A  schedule  of  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  achievements  and  needs  of  the  civiliza- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  situation  so  far  as  it  primarily  concerns  physical  well-being. 

2.  A  schedule  of  the  economic  achievements  and  needs  of  the  period ;  that  is,  the 
situation  so  far  as  it  primarily  concerns  human  control  of  the  resources  of  nature. 

3.  A  schedule  of  the  socializing  achievements  and  needs  of  the  period ;  that  is,  the 
situation  so  far  as  it  primarily  concerns  tjie  adjustment  of^sociaL  relations j_in  other 
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words,  the  current  apportionment  among  individuals  of  access  to  the^qpportunities  of 
nature  and  society. 

4.  A  schedule  of  the  scientific  achievements  and  needs  of  the  period ;  that  is,  the 
situation  so  far  as  it  primarily  concerns  discovery  of  truth  and  degree  of  its  dissemina- 
tion among  the  people. 

5.  A  schedule  of  the  aesthetic  achievements  and  needs  of  the  civilization;  that  is, 
the  situation  so  far  as  it  primarily  concerns  artistic  creation  and  appropriation. 

6.  A  schedule  of  the  ethical  achievements  and  needs  of  the  period;  that  is,  the 
situation  so  far  as  it  primarily  concerns  the  intellectual  and  moral  developnient_.of 
the  population. 

History  is  useful  in  proportion  as  it  gives  us  these  classes  of  facts  in  their  actual 
concurrence  and  correlation.  Most  of  this  service  is  conspicuously  not  performed 
by  history  as  yet.  Until  history  renders  this  service  it  will  continue  to  be  a  much 
overrated  factor  in  human  knowledge.  Until  we  have  an  account  of  the  present  also, 
which  will  give  to  us  the  situation  under  the  same  heads,  so  that  we  can  see  the 
phenomena  in  their  co-operation  with  each  other,  we  cannot  understand  our  own 
time  and  place.  The  immediate  task  of  the  sociologists  is  to  make  people^  and 
especially  the  historians^^  see  that  they^re.  dealing  with  meaningless  scraps  of  social 
inf ormatlQiLuntil  they  co-operate  to  put  all  the  scraps  into.an  exhibit  which  will  present 
to  us  the  actual  whole.  Our  present  "scientific"  social  writers  do  not  do  this.  One 
deals  with  the  aesthetic  element,  and,  while  he  had  in  mind  something  of  the  general 
facts  of  society  when  he  started,  he  is  soon  lost  in  the  artistic  idea  and  the  rest  is  gone. 
So  with  the  economist.  Adam  Smith  had  in  mind  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  this,  but  his/ 
successors  have  spent  their  time  on  the  economic  fragment,  and  have  forgotten  the 
remaining  contents  of  life.  Like  a  great  many  disciples,  they  have  learned  only  one 
fragment  of  their  master,  which  practically  vitiates  the  teaching  of  the  master.  He 
wanted  to  investigate  all  the  divisions  of  life  just  as  thoroughly  as  he  investigated  the 
economic  division.  Our  social  sciences  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  provin- 
cial because  they  have  not  sufficiently  looked  at  the  other  divisions  of  life,  all  of  which  / 
are  taken  for  granted,  and  are  always  involved  in  the  conclusions  of  each.  The  sociolo-  \ 
gists  today  are  sounding  the  alarm,  and  they  demand  that,  while  we  continue  to  j 
specialize,  we  must  keep  our  vision  from  being  so  microscopic  that  we  cannot  see  the! 
whole. 

Our  judgments  of  social  morality  always  presuppose  an  assumption  about  the 
whole  social^ituation.  We  have  need  of  a  generally  accepted  assumption,  conformed 
to  the  actual  social  fact,  as  the  basis  of  a  common  ethic.  The  schedules  just  suggested 
would  constitute  a  general  survey  of  the  real  human  process  at  the  point  where  we 
have  to  deal  with  it,  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  present.  If  we  do  not  command 
these  two  preliminaries,  our  working  moral  judgments  are  merely  mechanical  applica- 
tions of  tradition,  or  they  are  wild  guesses  at  relations  which  we  do  not  understand. 

'^ Assuming,   however,  a  general  sociology,  and  a  fairly  adequate  survey  of  the 
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present  situation,  the  third  process  involved  in  a  valid  moral  judgment  is  an  estimate 
of  uses ;  that  is,  we  have  to  decide  the  functional  value  of  this  or  that  possible  action 
in  the  working  balance  of  the  human  process  which  the  foregoing  survey  discovers~3 

[No  wonder  that  there  is  so  little  in  common  between  the  social  agitator  and  the 
academic  sociologist.  The  former  is  cock  sure  what  things  are  going  to  tjbe  devil,  and 
what  things  must  be  done  this  minute  for  social  salvation.  The^latter  realizes  thajthe 
most  intricate  problem  which_the  human  mind  ever  confronts  is  J;he  problem  of  juite- 
cedent  and  consequent,  of  cause  and  effect,  in  human  society.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  be  as  sure  about  anything  as  the  irresponsible  ranter  is  about  everything.  The 
demands  upon  moral  courage  increase  with  every  advance  in  our  apprehension  of  the 
chances  for  error  in  human  judgment.  Life  calls  for  decisions.  It  is  sometimes  the 
most  fatal  action  not  to  act.  In  spite  of  the  awful  complexity  of  each  problem,  the 
sociologist  must  accept  the  responsibility  at  last  of  definite  judgments  about  the  con- 
duct of  life.  The  wider  the  field  of  his  vision,  the  fewer  people  will  he  satisfy  with 
Tiis  specific  judgments,  because  he  can  convince  himself  only  about  general  lines  of 
effort.  He  knows  that  details  must  be  worked  out  by  others.  Between  the  agitator 
and  the  academic  theorist  is  the  great  social  body.  The  mission  of  the  thinker  is  so 
lo  work  on  the  popular  mind  that  everyday  judgments  of  values  will  tend  to  correct 
themselves  by  ultimate  standards.  No  sociological  perspective  is  correct  unless  it 
turns  out  at  last  to  have  a  place  for  the  angle  of  vision  which  belongs  to  people  at 
different  posts  in  the  social  process.  The  distinct  work  of  the  philosophical  sociologist 
is  to  organize  the  elements  of  social  knowledge  into  a  common  property  of  social 
philosophy.  The  test  of  that  philosophy  must  ultimately  be  its  adequacy  as  the 
common  presumption  of  all  special  theory.^' 

XIII.    SOME  ADDENDA  TO  THE  ARGUMENT 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  seemed  to  base  our  reasoning  on  a  preposterous  sup- 
position. We  may  have  appeared  to  assume  that  the  average  man  may  be  expected 
to  exploit  the  technique  of  psychology  and  ethics  and  sociology,  and  to  reach  his 
judgments  of  good  and  bad  by  rigidly  scientific  and  logical  methods.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  has  been  connoted  by  our  thesis,  but  it  has  not  been  practicable  so  "  rightly 
to  divide  the  word  of  truth"  that  the  phases  of  its  application  to  specialists  and  lay- 
men respectively  could  be  sharply  discriminated.  In  brief,  however,  the  main  propo- 
sition is  this :  The  standard  psychological  form  of  all  moral  valuations,  whether  passed 
by  babes  or  philosophers,  is  telic:  when  we  pronounce  a  thing  "good,"  we  all  alike 
do  so  because  we  believe  it  is  good  for  something,  it  works  well  toward  ends  that  we 
desire;  psychological  analysis  of  the  content  of  supposed  absolute  criteria  of  moral 
values  shows  that  this  content  necessarily  consists  of  some  reconstruction  of  human 
conditions;  /.  e.,  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  a  working  absolute  is  our  organization  of 
what  we  know  about  the  activities  going  forward  in  human  experience ;  in  other  words, 
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however  imposing  the  names  with  which  we  baptize  our  ultimate  ethical  standards, 
they  cannot  rise  out  of  the  same  psychological  rank  with  the  standard  of  the  plain 
man,  viz. :  How  does  it  work  in  the  conditions  which  I  can  consider?  This  being  the 
case,  the  obligation  rests  upon  the  men  whose  function  is  to  generalize  methods  of 
moral  valuation,  to  stop  juggling  with  absolute  standards  that  are  not  absolute,  and 
frankly  to  undertake  the  work  of  organizing  knowledge  of  relative  utilities  into  the 
largest  philosophy  of  ends  which  our  intelligence  can  construct.  This  is  simply 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  psychology  of  moral  judgment  indicates  the  socio- 
logical interpretation  of  human  activities  as  the  ultimate  available  criterion  of  ethical 
goods. 

The  universal  adoption  of  this  criterion  would  not  at  once  introduce  unanimity 
of  moral  judgments.  If  we  agreed  as  to  the  standard  of  obligation,  we  should  still 
disagree  as  to  whether  the  standard  required  the  American  government  to  declare  its 
ultimate  policy  toward  the  Philippines,  or  whether  the  United  States  should  control 
the  isthmian  canal,  or  whether  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  the  public  schools,  or 
whether  our  nation  should  enter  into  political  alliances  with  other  nations,  or  whether 
the  church  should  become  "  institutional,"  or  whether  individuals  should  maintain 
this,  that,  or  the  other  secession  from  the  conventional  order.  The  immediate  change 
following  such  consensus  would  be  essentially  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  intellectual 
attitude  toward  evidence  pertinent  to  questions  of  ethical  value.  We  are  advertising 
no  specific  for  the  manifold  moral  maladies  which  betray  themselves  when  we  know 
the  good  and  choose  the  bad.  How  knowledge  of  the  good  can  be  turned  into  choice 
of  the  good  is  a  question  quite  indepenclent  of  our  present  problem.  We  have  been 
trying  to  show  the  general  direction  which  our  science  must  take  in  order  better  to 
satisfy  the  psychological  conditions  of  progress  toward  agreement  about  the  essential 
marks  of  ethical  value.  The  process  of  human  life  as  men  know  it  is  the  implicit 
criterion  of  the  good  which  all  men  tend  to  apply.  The  ethics  that  has  the  promise 
of  final  authority  over  the  human  mind  is  the  ethics  of  all  of  the  human  process  which 
men  can  know.  The  only  maintainable  scale  of  moral  permissions  and  prohibitions  is 
the  scale  of  well-  or  ill-working  of  conduct  in  question,  in  larger  and  larger  reaches  of 
the  human  process. 

But  does  not  this  statement  itself  assume  that  the  ordinary  man  will  have  a  social 
horizon  and  a  degree  of  critical  power  which  are  impossible  ?  Not  at  all.  The  methods 
of  social  pedagogy  will  doubtless  remain  for  many  generations  substantially  as  they 
are  now.  The  average  man  will  get  his  moral  judgments  through  conventional  chan- 
nels, but  when  the  social  criterion  of  ethical  goods  prevails,  the  average  man  will 
merely  have  to  choose  between  alleged  statements  of  fact,  not  between  apparently 
irreconcilable  principles  for  determining  the  value  of  the  facts.  If  the  average  man 
today  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  join  a  secret  society,  and  if  the  priest  tells  him  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  he  should  not  join  a  secret  society,  the  reconciliation  is  a  problem 
of  two  unknown  quantities.     If  the  social  criterion  were  frankly  and  directly  applied 
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by  both,  instead  of  vaguely  and  unconsciously,  the  man  and  the  priest  might  disagree 
as  sharply  as  before,  but  the  problem  of  arranging  an  agreement  would  now  be  an 
affair  of  only  one  unknown  quantity  instead  of  two. 

Comparatively  few  of  us  understand  the  construction  or  the  operation  of  the 
locomotive,  or  the  telephone,  or  the  dynamo.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  if  left 
to  our  own  devices,  we  should  always  act  in  accordance  with  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge about  these  machines.  This  much,  however,  is  certain.  Practically  every- 
body in  civilized  countries  has  a  working  conception  that  the  principle  of  these 
machines  is  mechanical,  not  magical,  nor  miraculous,  nor  mystical.  Everybody 
knows  that,  if  an  expert  tells  us  we  must  act  so  and  so  toward  the  machines 
in  order  to  get  them  to  do  their  work,  we  should  be  very  foolish  not  to  follow  his 
directions.  This  intellectual  attitude  toward  machinery  and  mechanical  authorities 
does  not  insure  us  against  occasional  silly  behavior  in  handling  machines,  but  we  are 
surely  better  off,  we  act  with  more  general  consistency,  we  are  more  intelligent  and 
docile  about  machinery,  than  we  should  be  if  some  of  us  supposed,  and  all  of  us  some- 
times supposed,  that  machinery  is  a  matter  of  magic  or  miracle  or  arbitrary  super- 
natural decree.  Our  contention  is  that  the  like  would  be  the  case  with  reference  to 
social  conditions,  if  the  largest  attainable  conception  of  the  social  process,  and  the  dis- 
coverable laws  of  the  social  process,  were  made  the  universal  norm  of  moral  valuation. 

Another  objection  may  be  anticipated,  viz. :  Is  not  all  this  merely  another  agnos- 
ticism ?  Our  answer  is  most  emphatically  in  the  negative.  The  more  comprehensive 
and  circumstantial  our  knowledge  of  the  finite,  the  more  inevitably  shall  we  need  to 
rest  our  knowledge  upon  the  postulate  of  the  infinite.  After  individuals  or  societies 
have  passed  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  development,  however,  there  occurs  an 
irrevocable  transposition  of  the  infinite  in  their  scheme  of  thought.  The  function  of 
the  infinite  can  no  longer  be  either  to  reveal  or  to  manipulate  finite  relations.  It  is 
henceforward  to  magnify  the  value  of  those  relations.  The  real  agnosticism  is  assump- 
tion that  finite  experiences  have  only  finite  values. 

XIV.    CONCLUSION 

One  cannot  have  made  the  foregoing  argument  in  ignorance  that  to  most  minds  it 
must  seem  a  mere  churning  of  words.  It  affects  even  rather  mature  students  of  social 
science,  and  almost  invariably  specialists  in  other  departments,  as  a  species  of  specu- 
lation for  which  one  can  have  no  serious  respect  without  incurring  suspicion  of 
mental  unbalance.  Men  attached  to  the  traditions  of  the  older  social  sciences,  and 
still  more  men  who  have  no  use  for  any  social  doctrine  except  schemes  of  immediate 
reform,  honestly  believe  that  sociology  is  profitless  refinement  of  academic  distinctions. 
To  this  state  of  mind  we  must  cheerfully  respond:  If  sociology  is  profitless,  by  all 
means  let  it  alone.  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  but  she  is  always  compro- 
mised when  the  unwise  claim  her  maternity.  It  would  be  a  delightful  clearing  of  the 
atmosphere  if  fewer  people  would  call  themselves  sociologists,  and  more  would  absorb 
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a  very  little  of  the  sociological  spirit.  Every  man  who  has  intelligence  enough  to  ' 
deal  with  any  portion  of  social  science  rationally,  or  with  any  part  of  social  amelio- 
ration sanely,  would  be  more  rational  and  more  sane  and  more  effective  if  he  would 
learn  to  place  what  he  does  within  the  larger  perspective  that  sociology  affords.  [^ There  i 
is  always  danger,  to  be  sure,  that  reflection  will  turn  Hotspurs  into  Hamlets.  The  ">" 
philosopher  may  find  so  many  things  to  think  of  that  he  can  choose  nothing  to  c\o. 
To  that  extent  and  in  that  sense,  sociology,  like  all  science  and  all  philosophy,  is  a 
possible  hindrance  to  action.  On  the  other  hand,  action  not  sanctioned  by  science 
and  philosophy  is  blind,  and  thought  that  stops  short  of  the  utmost  comprehension  of 
its  object  is  partial.  The  people  who  are  content  with  such  thought  and  action  invite 
the  penalties  of  both  weakness  and  vice.  The  profoundesi.and^jnost  j3omprehensiye 
thought  is  not  for  everybody  at  first  hand.  But,  while  the  world  does  not  need  many 
professional  sociologists,  it  does  need  sociology.  For  weal  or  for  woe  we  have  arrived 
at  a  stage  of  life  in  which  social  gravitation  is  more  and  more  arrested  and  deflected, 
and  perhaps  reversed  by  social  theory.  Men  think  today  about  social  relations,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  their  thought  they  act.  To  do  the  right  thing,  except  by  accident,  in 
any  social  situation  we  must  rightly  think  the  situation.  We  must  think  it  not  merely 
in  itself,  but  in  all  its  connections.  Sociology  aims__jtQ_,b£CQme-  thaJ-ena,, through 
wMch  _such,  Jnsight  may  be  possible.  There  must  be  credible  sociologists  in  order 
that  others  may  be  valid  economists  and  moralists,  and  that  each  of  us  may  be  an 
intelligent  specialist  at  his  particular  post] 
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